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For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE WAIL UF THE REMONSTRANTS. 


BY 8. 8. 





[If desirable, the following lines may be set to 
some popular air, when they will beeome extremely 
suitable for performance at entertainments given 
in aid of the cause of the remonstrants.] 


FIRST REMONSTRANT. 
Legislators, honored legislators, 
List, O listen to our tale of woe! 
Hark, O hearken, and redress our grievance, 
To the polls we do not want to go. 
Tis not true that we desire the ballot, 
As those horrid suffragists declare ; 
For twill only add unto our burdens, 
Crush us ‘neath an awful load of care. 
We have all the rights which we are wishin’, 
As is writ within these parchment scrolls, 
When respectfully we do petition, 
Do not—do not drag us to the polls! 


SECOND REMONSTRANT. 


Legislators, righteous legislators ;— 
We have no desire for to mix, 
(As these women-suffragists would have us) 
In the filthy pool of politics, 
We don’t mind it if we are disfranchised, 
On that lofty pedestal we’ll stay, 
Where your homage places us, beside those 
Other idiots, et cet eray. 
For we’re satisfied with our condition, 
We have signed our names unto the rolls, 
Stating that we hereby do petition, 
That you do not drag us to the polls. 
THIRD REMONSTRANT. 
Legislators, august legislators, 
Much we fear it will contaminate 
Our weak sex to go and cast a ballot, 
And in government participate. 
Drunkenness and vice we do encounter, 
It is true, when on the streets we go 
To our shopping, visiting, amusements ; 
But that’s very different, don’t you know. 
For these things are sanctioned by tradition 
Which our earthly destiny controls; 
And most earnestly we do petition, 
Do not, do not drag us to the polls! 
FOURTH REMONSTRANT. 
We have not the brains wherewith to grapple 
With those mighty questions of the State, 
To take part in Caucus or Convention, 
Or assist in ‘‘making up a slate.” 
With the Tariff or the Silver Question 
Why should we our feeble brains perplex ? 
We do favor, to be sure, Protection, 
But we’ve always had it, from your sex! 
We prefer our honored woman’s mission, 
That, dear sirs, of saving all your souls. 
Surely we'd go with you to perdition, 
If we voted with you at the polls! 
GRAND CHORUS OF REMONSTRANTS. 
Yes, what’s to become of our mission,— 
Our much-prized and time-honored mission— 
That sanctioned by hoary tradition,— 
Of saving your masculine souls? 
We enjoy all the rights we are wishin’, 
We're satisfied with our condition, 
It never will be our ambition, 
To act aught but our feminine roles. 
And so with your gracious permission, 
And the exercise of our volition, 
We'll keep far away from the polls. 
O grant this, our humble petition, 
And drag us not forth to the polls! 


(Repeat ad libitum and add nauseam.) 





| The Municipal Woman Suffrage bill in 
| the Massachusetts House of Representa- 

tives was specially assigned for last 
Thursday, at 2.30 P.M. But the reading 
of the calendar consumed so much time 
that the bill was not reached until nearly 
4 P. M. Then Mr. Dallinger, of Cam- 


| 


the speaker and wasted time in a long 
rambling speech. Asa result the motion 
to close debate at 4.30 was voted down 
on the plea of insufficient time for discus- 
| sion. As the country members have to 
leave at 4.30 and Friday and Monday are 
thin houses, it was found necessary to 
postpone further discussion until 2.30 
P. M. next Thursday, March 29, when 
a vote will be reached. 

anil 





| Two of the largest ripples in Boston 


municipal affairs, within the past ten 
days, were caused by women. Mrs. Annie 
Fields, who takes a decided interest in 
the Bowdoin and Chardon Court Schools, 
asked permission of the City School 
Board to employ women to wash the 
floors and windows of those schoolhouses 
at her own expense. The cleaning was 
needed badly, and the women needed 
work. Dr. Caroline Hastings, of the com- 
mittee on Hygieneand Physical Training, 
recommended that permission be given, 
and it was so ordered. This little affair 
has brought out the fact that school- 
house windows are washed but once a 
year, and that the floors are cleaned only 
by sweeping. Dr. Durgin, of the City 
Board of Health, and Mrs. Ellen H. Rich- 
ards, of the Institute of Technology, have 
been interviewed, and their opinions pub- 
lished, that the floors and desks should be 
frequently wiped with wet cloths, to re- 
move poisonous germs. So there is already 
a good sized agitation in behalf of cleaner 
school buildings for our children. 

On March 15, an investigation of the 
public institutions of Boston was opened 
by the presentation to the Board of Alder- 
men, by Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln, of numer- 
ous grave charges against the system that 
prevails in the treatment of paupers. Mrs. 
Lincoln gave the results of her observa- 
tions, which began in 1887, and of the 
efforts she has made from time to time in 
behalf of much needed reforms. 





~o>—__—_— 


There was present at this hearing 
a large assemblage of representative, 
wealthy and influential citizens, who are 
interested in the work which Mrs. Lin- 
coln has carried on. Among them were 
Rev. E. E. Hale, Rev. Charles G. Ames, 
Mrs. James T. Fields, Margaret Deland. 
Women of high social position in the 
Back Bay made up a good proportion of 
the gathering, and indicated by their 
presence and interest their purpose to 
co-operate in the effort for more humane 
treatment of the aged, sick and homeless 
women dependent upon the city. 

ane ee Fae 

These two instances well illustrate the 
kind of women who would use the munic- 
ipal ballot for the municipal good, and 
the quality of feminine influence that 
would in consequence be made manifest 
in municipal affairs. 





| quevenunes 


—~oo—____—— 
We publish in another column an ac- 
| count of some recent instances of the ill 
| treatment of the Armenian Christians 
under the Turkish government. Some of 
|Our readers may object to it, on the 
| ground that some of the facts are too re- 
| pulsive for publication. Wendell Phillips 
| relates that Napoleon once punished a 
young man fora political offence by im- 
prisoning him in a frightful dungeon 
where no one could long survive. His 
sweetheart came in tears to Josephine. 
| Josephine said, ‘‘Get an exact model of 
| the dungeon made, and bring it to me.” 
| She placed the model at Napoleon’s 
| elbow, among the papers on the table 
| where he was writing. Napoleon pushed 
|it aside with disgust. Afterwards she 
| placed it on his footstool; and he kicked 
|it away. Josephine held it to him a third 
| time, and said, ‘Sire, into this dreadful 
| place you have put a man to die.” ‘“‘Take 
him out,” said Napoleon; and the’ pris- 
| oner’s life was saved. Not through the 
wilful cruelty, but through the apathy 
| and indifference of Christendom, some 
| millions of innocent people are con- 
| demned to a state of misery and oppres- 
| sion which it is hard for civilized nations 
even tocomprehend. The facts must be 


bridge, an opponent, was recognized by | 


EDITORIAL NOTES. | hela actnes we until, like Napoleon, 


| they are made to realize the things for 
| which they are responsible. Women and 
| children are the greatest sufferers from a 
state of anarchy such as prevails in 
| Turkey. If women were trained to under- 
| stand public questions, and were legally 
| entitled to have their wishes counted, the 

provisions of the treaty of Berlin guaran- 





NATIONAL - AMERICAN MEMORIAL 
SERVICE AT WASHINGTON. 


The National-American Memorial Ser- 
vice at Washington, in commemoration of 
Lucy Stone, was made impressive by 
noble addresses from Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Miss Laura Clay, Mrs. Josephine 
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LUCY STONE IN 1855. 








have been carried out long ago. It would 
not have been possible for a pressing 
question of humanity to be so long post- 
poned to considerations of diplomacy. 
nisin 

The Virginia Legislature, which re- 
cently adjourned, passed a law making 
husband and wife competent to testify 
for or against each other in civil cases, 
except suits to set aside conveyances 
from one to the other on the ground of 
fraud, and divorce proceedings. Either 
may testify in behalf of the other in 
criminal proceedings. 


*2 
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Women’s literary and social clubs, 
almost every evening during the past 
week, have been addressed by Mrs. Ellen 
Battelle Dietrick and Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell; among others Miss Blackwell 
has spoken to those of Watertown, New- 
ton Highlands, Danvers, Ayer, and Hol- 
yoke. In every case these addresses 
have been made in response to invitations, 
and to audiences not hitherto identified 
with woman suffrage. 


—————~or- 


The bills introduced in the Iowa Legis- 
lature to enable women to vote at school 
and municipal elections, which are sup- 
ported by petitions from thousands of 
‘“‘taxpaying mothers,” have been held 
back in the judiciary committee until too 
late for further action at this session. 

ee 


After a long debate, the Ohio House of 
Representatives defeated the bill to ex- 
tend school suffrage to women by a vote 
of 46 yeas to 44 nays, eight votes less 
than the constitutional majority. The 
Hamilton County contingent voted solidly 
against the bill. It is therefore highly 
appropriate that the Ohio Woman Suf- 
frage Association has decided to hold its 
annual meeting in Cincinnati, on May 1, 
2,3. While the votes in the Iowa Senate 
(20 in favor to 26 against) and in the 
Ohio House show progress and increased 
support, the Political Equality Clubs will 
bave to continue their educational work 
until the next sessions. An effective 
method would be for every woman who 
wants to vote, to say so to every man she 
meets, every time she meets him, sinee 











the assumption that ‘‘women don’t want 
to vote” is the legislator’s favorite excuse 
or not giving them the opportunity. 


teeing protection to the Armenians would | 





K. Henry, Frederick Douglass, and other 
valued co-workers. Her benignant face 
looked kindly upon the audience from 
the platform, and the emotion of the 
audience responded to the tender words 
of the speakers. 


Mrs. JULIA WARD HOwE said: 
“I come to bury Ceesar, not to praise him.” 


But you know that Antony did praise 
Ceesar, after all. I am not here to make 
the eulogium of Lucy Stone, but I am 
unable to say anything of her that will 
not sound like eulogy. 

A farmer’s daughter, born in 1818, she 
shared, in very early life, the hard work 
which used to fall to the lot of women on 
a New England farm. Her mother 
milked eight cows the night before Lucy 
was born, and the little girl herself used 
to drive the cows to pasture by morning 
starlight, the cold dews chilling her small, 
bare feet. 

Somehow, this little one seems to have 
made a bee-line, almost from her birth, 
toward the elevation uf her sex. As she 
sat, a small child, by her mother’s side, 
she would reason upon the way in which 
she saw women treated, would ask why 
they might not be allowed to speak for 
themselves, why so much hard work was 
put upon them, and why they seemed to 
be looked upon as subordinate to men. 
Her mother replied to this by quotiug 
texts of Scripture. When Lucy herself 
turned over the pages of Genesis and 
found the words: ‘*Tby desire shall be to 
thy husband, and he shall rule over thee,” 
her heart sank within her, and ske deter- 
mined to go to college, and to study Greek 
and Hebrew, in order to ascertain whether 
the passages in the Bible referring to the 
duties and condition of women were or 
were not correctly translated. 

Many difficulties lay between her and 
this desired attainment. Her father had 
sent sons to college, but on being told 
that Lucy desired to go there could only 
exclaim, ‘Is the child crazy?” No help 
would he give her in this direction, but 
she never lost sight of her intention. She 
taught school, often for a miserable pit- 
tance, two dollars a week; she gathered 
and sold berries in the fruit season. 
When she was twenty-five years of age, 
she had saved money enough to enter 
Oberlin College in Ohio, the only college 
which then admitted women. She was 
so ill provided with funds as to be obliged 
to take a deck passage on the steamer 
which carried her from Buffalo to Cleve- 
land. At Oberlin she earned money by 
teaching in the preparatory department, 
and by doing housework in the ladies’ 
boarding hall, for which she received 
three cents per hour. The college fur- 
nished board to its students at a cost of 
one dollar a week, but even this was too 
much for her to pay, and she managed to 
subsist on half that sum. She has told 


{Continued on Second Page.) 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss LORANE MATTICE has been elected 
a trustee of the Iowa Industrial Home for 
the Blind. 

Miss Mary A. HAMSON was elected in 
Marblehead on the School Board at the 
town meeting. 


Miss MARGARET MCBRIDE, of Nevada, 
Mo., has been commissioned a notary 
public. She is the first woman to hold 
the office in Vernon County. ° 

REV. ELIZA TUPPER WILKES, formerly 
pastor at Sioux Falls, 8. D., has gone to 
Oakland, Cal., to become the assistant 
pastor of the First Unitarian Church. 

Mrs. OLIVE THORNE MILLER has put 
into a book called ‘A Bird-Lover in the 
West” her observations and experiences 
of birds in Ohio, Colorado, and Utah, It 
will appear shortly from the Riverside 
Press. 

Miss JENNIE LANDER, of Mansfield, O., 
the new governess of little Ruth Cleve- 
land, the President’s daughter, is a native 
of Germany, and came to America about a 
year ago. She is highly educated, speak- 
ing French, Italian and English. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH G. RICE has been nom- 
inated by Governor Greenhalge to succeed 
Miss M. H. Denny, resigned, as trustee of 
the Medfield Insane Asylum. Miss Denny 
was appointed by Governor Russell in 
1892, and her term was to expire in 1897. 


Mrs. HELEN M. GOUGAR has engaged 
Mrs. Mary E. Lease, of Kansas, to join her 
in a series of ten meetings to be held at 
central points in Indiana, beginning April 
23. Mrs. Lease will represent the Popu- 
list:party and Mrs. Gougar the Prohibi- 
tionists. 

Mrs.NELLIE MANN OPDALE, the lecturer 
of the Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, held a series of meetings in the 
first district in January. She was assisted 
by Mrs. Ellen A. Rose, of Brodhead. 
Many of the meetings were: held in 
churches, and all were successful. 

Mrs. EVELYN G. SUTHERLAND, well 
known to Boston readers under the title 
of ‘‘Dorothy Lundt,” has won a prize of 
$150 from the McClure Syndicate. The 
story which gained it is called ‘‘Dikkon’s 
Dog,” and deals, like her famous ‘*Two 
Corporals,”’ with incidents of army life. 

Miss M. E. GOVER is the treasurer and 
general manager of the Peruvian Mining 
Company, Cripple Creek District, Col. 
The company controls forty acres of 
ground. An extensive system of develop- 
ment which was undertaken some time 
since, is being carried on with energy and 
intelligence, Miss Gover attending to all 
the details. 

Mrs. F. S. DopGE (Anna G. Peabody), 
formerly of Newburyport, Mass., has 
been appointed a member of the Hawaiian 
Board of Education at the personal solici- 
tation of President Dole. The new board 
has general charge of all school matters 
in Hawaii, and employs nearly 300 teach- 
ers. Mrs. Dodge has been a resident of 
the Sandwich Islands for ten years. 


Dr. Maup J. FRYE, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been appointed an instructor in the 
children’s department of the Buffalo 
Medical College. Dr. Frye is a thorough- 
ly competent instructor in that depart- 
ment and was appointed on her merits. 
The action of the faculty is deemed im- 
portant, as physicians of the college do 
not know any precedent for the appoint- 
ment of a woman instructor except in a 
women’s college. 

Mrs, EmiLy B. KETCHAM, president of 
the Michigan Suffrage Association, was 
cordially welcomed by members of the 
Political Equality Club of Grand Rapids 
on her return from the Washington Con- 
vention. Addresses were made by Hon. 
Moses Taggart, Dr. Frances A. Ruther- 
ford and Mrs. Downs, president of the 
club; also a very spirited address by 
Aunt Laura Haviland, one of the war 
heroines, now eighty-five years old. 


Miss CHARLOTTE W. Hawes, by her 
movement in the interest of the Bells, has 
awakened much enthusiasm among musi- 
cians, architects, antiquarians, church- 
men and bell casters. The second of her 
course in musical illustrated lectures took 
place on Thursday, March 22, at 3 Park 
Street. It is hoped that a paper will soon 
be issued called Belfry Music, which will 
be the first of the kind. Her future sub- 
jects in Boston will be “Pealing and 
Chiming,” ‘The Literature of Bells,” 
‘‘Imperishable Melodies” and ‘*The Gos- 





pel of Music’” 
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me that apples and bread were important 
items of her diet in those days, ‘‘and yet,” 
she would say, ‘I kept myself with rosy 
cheeks all the while.” 

After her graduation at Oberlin, Lucy 
began her career by giving a lecture on 
women’s rights at her brother’s church in 
Gardner, Mass. his was in 1847, and 
she was svon afterwards engaged to lec- 
ture fur the anti-slavery svuciety. Her 
success in this tield was very marked, but 
she could not plead for the negro without 
at the same time advocating the political 
enlargement of her own sex. When re- 
proved for this, she replied: “I was a 
woman before | was an abolitionist, and 
I must speak for the women.” She trav- 
elled far and wide over the country, & 
pioneer on the woman’s platform, where 
women have vow become so familiar a 
feature. Lhe novelty of her perform- 
ance gave it an added attraction, and 
crowds came together to hear her elo- 
quent pleading. Her experiences, indeed, 
were not always of a pleasant character. 

So tar [ can only speak of her from 
hearsay. Aud this, indeed, may carry 
me somewhat further. For | remember 
wheu | tirst heaid of this youpg woman 
who dared to think that she could render 
to her own sex « service which they had 
neither asked for nor desired. She spoke 
in public and wure bloomers, two dauger- 
ous innovatious. 

A word about the Worcester Conven- 
tion. ino all those ycars | had seen Lucy 
Stone but ouve, and that at such a dis- 
tance thet | should not have recognized 
her again. She had been married in 1855 
to H. B. Blackwell, and in the fearful 
ordeal of our Civil War I had heard little 
mention of her. 

I think it may have been in 1869 that 
Colonel Higginson wrote to me, earnesily 
requesting that I would sign, with others, 
a call for a woman suffrage convention, to 
be held in Boston. The war had then 
brought many of us out of the ruts of 
established usage. It had changed the 
aspect of our social world, and, will ye, 
nill ye, had forced us to take a larger out- 
look into the possibilities of the future 
than it had been our wont to do. | not 
only signed the call just mentioned, but 
actually found my way into the assem- 
blage where Lucy Stone, Wendell Phil- 
lips, Colonel Higginson, and Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison occupied the platform. As I 
entered and shyly seated myself, a mes- 
senger sought me out and invited me to 
sit with these friends of suffrage, who as 
yet were nove of mine. 

I'he speeches to which I listened were 
calm, sound, and convincing, and when I, 
in turn, was requested to say afew words, 
I gave in my adherence to the cause. 
From that time forth I marched to the 
music of a new hope, and in all the years 
that have passed since then, | have never 
had occasion to regret the departure 
which | made then and there. 

I found in Lucy Stone a woman of rare 
qualities. First of all, the college educa 
tion, for which she had struggled so 
bravely, stood her and our cause in stead. 
Her taste was exceedingly good; free 
from all hy perbole and extravagance, her 
manner was at once gentle and dignified, 
her voice of the sweetest, and her pres- 
ence and aspect calculated to disarm preju- 
dice and inspire respect. ‘There was a 
great depth of conviction in her words, 
which were often few, for at this later 
date she was much occupied with the 
business of the movement, and though 
always an earnest and willing pleader, 
she seemed glad to give place to us neo- 
phytes, who had everything to learn with 
regard to public speaking and appearance. 
When she did speak she dealt in rational 
and persuasive argument, never in invec- 
tive or abuse. I have said, and I am glad 
to repeat it, that her singleness of purpose 
and disinterested character were endow- 
ments more precious than any gifts of 
oratorical genius. Moral genius, the rarest 
of all, she certainly possessed. I have 
been with her in rough places as well as 
in polished society. Everywhere she ap- 
peared with a certain grace of self posses- 
sion. We have been together in many 
States of the Union, at many conventions, 
West and East, and I have never felt any- 
thing but pleasure and profit from my 
association with her. 

I may as well here say a word about 
her methods of working, in which I took 

art with her. Enthusiast as she was, 

er mind was of a logical, conservative 
character. She believed in the purity of 
representation, and to secure this, took 
pains to institute delegate conventions at 
which credentials were presented and duly 
examined. ‘The first of these that L re- 
member was in 1869. ‘Those who repre- 
sented various States at these meetings, 
came to us accredited by some responsi- 
ble body of suftragists in their own State. 

In the year 1870, Lucy Stone took the 
lead in founding the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL, a weekly paper which, from that 
time to this, has maintained a high posi- 
tion. In this, and in all action taken 
under her supervision and direction, Mrs. 
Stone was most careful that the main 
issue should be constantly presented and 
kept in view. While welcoming every 
reform which gave evidence of ethical 
progress in the community, she yet held 
to woman suffrage, pure and simple, as 
the first condition upon which the new 
womanhood should base itself. Efforts 
were often made to entangle suffrage with 
the promise of endless reforms in various 
directions, but, firm as Cato, who always 
repeated his word, that Carthage must 
be destroyed, Lucy Stone always asked 
for suffrage because it is right and just 
that women should have it, and not on 
the ground of aswiftly-coming millennium 
that should follow it. She believed in 
this good time coming, and I do, but 
neither of us had a right to pledge the 

litical future of our sex. They should 

ave the same chance that men have to 
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maintain the government, and better the 
State. How they would use this was not 
properly a part of the question, even 
though every argument might be adduced 
to show that they would use it conscien- 
tiously andcarefully. From time to time, 
I received from her, or from Mr. Black- 
well, notice of a hearing before the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature, which it would be 
my duty to attend. I think that we hada 
hearing every year before a joint commit- 
tee of House and Senate, besides various 
hearings before the Judiciary Committee, 
on points of the State laws unjust or in- 
jurious to women. On these last named 
occasions we had the counsel and support 
of Judge Samuel E. Sewall, a descendant 
of the noted Puritan of that name. He 
was an old man with a beautiful face, an 
eye of fiery blue, and a head heavy with 
silver locks. It was beautiful to see the 
reverence with which he was treated on | 
these occasions. He had usually drawn 
up the bill which we desired to present, 
avd which always asked fur some practi 
cul amelioration in the legal status of 
Massachusetts women. Among the points 
presented and carried were the following : 
That a woman should have the right to | 
make a business contract with her hus- 
band. That, if married, she should be 
able to make a will which should stand. 

That a wife should have a rigbt to be 
buried in her husband’s tomb or burial 
vault. 

‘That a married woman should have a 
right to her own clothes. That the 
widow's quarantine should be abolished, 
and that she should have the same rights 
of residence in the house of her Jate hus- 
band as he would have had in hers. 

The public hearings before the Legisla- 
ture were always in behalf of woman 
suffrage. My recollection of them ex- 
tends over a long series of years. Mrs. 
Stove and Mr. Blackwell arranged there 
meetings with much care and forethought. 
In the earlier ones remonstrauts often 
asked to be heardgand had their wish 
granted. These were sometimes of high, 
sometimes of low degree. Once we met 
the Beacon Street dames arrayed against 
us; at other times a scold would stand and 
abuse us. As time has gone on and with 
it the suffrage work, the remonstrants 
have grown more and more shy of 
showing themselves, until, at our last 
hearing, they simply sent a message to 
the committee of the Legislature, asking 
the gentlemen to read with close atten- 
tion certain documents which these 
friends had taken pains tosend them. In 
the course of these meetings I have had 
occasion to observe a gradual increase in 
the respect shown to us and our cause. 
Mrs. Stone shared largely in this experi- 
ence. I remember the steadfast air with 
which, when calkd upon, she would rise 
from-her chair, the earnestness of her 
pleading, the hushed attention which her 
words ¢iways commanded, weighty as 
they were with the wisdom of experience 
and the fervor of conviction. 

The social world in which we women 
live to-day differs widely from that in 
which Lucy Stone, alone and unaided, 
began her struggle against the injustice 
which had for ages enthroned itself in the 
jurisdiction alike of fashion, of law, and 
of theology. How eccentric then ap 
peared a woman who insisted on going to 
college! How worthy of respect are such 
women now esteemed to be! This outer 
court of appearance was the first to be 
stormed. All the fine artillery of ridicule 
defended it, and as a besieged party is cut 
off from supplies to be furnished from 
without the walls, so were the women, 
who in this particular ran counter to the 
public inclination, cut off from the sym- 
pathy which is essential to the enjoy- 
ment of human life. What! They want 
to understand Greek and Latin, do they? 
How very humorous! A reverend divine 
said to me in those days, “I don’t like 
Plato in petticoats.” Most of us were in- 
fluenced, more or less, by the attitude of 
men toward the newly awakened ideas. 
The young champion whom we here 
commemorate was doubtless as sensitive 
and as modest as any of us, but she was 
fated to carry the banner of our deliver- 
ance, and feeling this divine commisson, 
she halted not for praise or blame, but 
kept right on her firm and even way. 
And soon, in the order of Providence, a 
new light fell upon this path, and many 
of us, who had loved Truth and had tried 
to serve her in other ways, found that 
Lucy Stone had chosen the right way, 
and that we were to walk in it. She had 
gone forth without the aid of such asso- 
ciation. In due time it came to her 
because she deserved it, and because her 
cause was one of weighty import to 
society. 

In war time, we hear of the mobilization 
of troops. This means the putting the 
reserves of the army in condition for 
active service. Well, here was this great 
reserve of womanly conscience and right 
sentiment. As the march of progress 
extended and advanced, new wants were 





developed and new forces required. Then 
came this new battle-cry, which called 
the woman-half of society into efficient 
action, and the voice of a young girl, 
brave as Joan of Arc, sounded the call | 
and brought the women into the field. | 
How rich the conquests are which already | 
crown these labors time would fail me to | 
tell. Amended laws, enlarged oppor- | 
tunity, an added weight of respect gained | 
and earned by the sex—these are a part | 
of the harvest reaped from that lonely 

and painful sowing. But let me tell you 

of something more than these. A great | 
moral quickening is making itself felt | 
throughout the community—a sense of | 
danger to the things of evil, a sense of | 
power and help to the good. This new | 
power is in the domain of womanhood, 

as we see it now, awakened, educated, 

organized in helpful bands and studious 

circles. the land teems with these new | 
Associations. Soon there need be no 

hamlet 80 poor or so remote but that its 

women will group themselves around | 
some inspiring leader, some uplifting 
thought, work or study. 


‘To the memorial chaplet of Lucy Stone 
every one of them will wish to add its leaf, 
“tinctured with a veined humanity.” 
My own office here is to voice something 
of this general tribute of gratitude, love 
and sorrow. 

I know that I speak for thousands. when 
I say: Crowned sister, blessed art thou 
among women! 

More than three months have pas3ed 
since I stood by the bedside of this friend 
so dear to all of us. She had been our 


leader mauy a day in many a brave effort | 
We looked to | 


to make the right prevail. 
her for counsel, always wise and kindly. 
Where her feet went, ours were not afraid 
to follow. I saw her now—the same clear 
eye, the same sweet, 
nance, the same heroic soul; but I knew 
that [ saw her for the last time on earth. 


A few days later, hearing good news of | 


the emancipation of women in a far-off 
land, she breathed her last with a smile 
upon her lips. What a retrospect came 
to us with the words, ‘‘She is no more!” 
There is nothing left us now but her 
memory, but how deeply does this descend 


into the past, into the thoughts and | 
To 


thiogs of days other than these! 
appreciate in any degree her life work 
we must go back in thought to a period 
which now seems to us dark with igno- 
rance and indifference coucerning the 
highest interests of society. 


When Lucy Stone first resolved to de- | 


vote her life to the rehabilitation of her 
sex, to what a task did she pledge herself! 
The high road to the reform which she 
held so dear was not even measured before 
her. ‘The ground was covered with the 
growth of centuries. ‘ould this small 
hand, that held a sickle, hope to cut duwn 
these forests of time-honured prejudice 


and superstition? What had she to work | 


with? A eilver voice, a wioring smile, 
the grest gift of a persuasive utterance. 
What had she to work from? A deep 
and abiding faith in divine justice and in 
man’s ability to follow its laws and to 
execute its decrees. 

The prophetic sense of good to come, 
vouchsafed to herin the morning of life, 
did not forsake her at its close. Her 
mind was of a very practical cast and in 
her many days of labor her eyes were 
always fixed upon her work. But when 
her work was taken from her, she saw at 
once the heavens open before her, and the 
eternal life and light beckoning to her to 
go up higher. With a smile she passed 
from the struggle of earthly existence to 
the peace of the saints made perfect. 

Here she was still debarred the right to 
cast her ballot at the pojls, and lo! in the 
blue urn of heaven, her life was received, 
ove glowing and perfect vote for the 
righis of women, for the good of human- 
ity, for the Kingdom of God on earth! 


LETTER FROM HON. WM. DUDLEY FOULKE. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, FEB. 13, 1894. 


My Dear Mrs. Avery:—It is with very 
deep and sincere regret th:t I find it 
impossible to be present at your memorial 
meeting in honor of that emiueut woman 
with whom I have been fur so many 
years on terms of the warmest friend- 
ship. Her ideals were the highest pos- 
sible. Her standards of rectitude were 
faultless. She conformed to them herself 
and insisted on like conformity from 
others. Her career, while different from 
that of most women, was characterized by 
entire and consistent womanliness, and 
she had little sympathy with those who, 
in demanding equal rights, were untrue to 
their own sex. Among the many admir- 
able qualities which she possessed it is dif- 
ficult to single out the one for which she 
will hereafter be best remembered. But 
as dauntless moral courage is a rarer 
quality than perhaps any other, it seems 
to me that this will remain her brightest 
jewel. 

At a time when the cause to which she 
devoted her life met with all but univer- 
sal derision, in spite of a nature which 
was naturally modest and avoided noto- 
riety, she did not shrink from insisting 
every where upon the rights to which she 
knew her sex was entitled. And with 
little of that belligerency which is so 
often attributed to the woman suffragist, 
she pleaded, urged, reasoned and expos- 
tulated, and by her dignity of character 
acquired an influence such as few women 
have ever possessed. She did not see the 
accomplishment of all that she strove for, 
but she saw the beginning of the end. The 
laws depriving married women of all 
power over their own property and chil- 
dren have been swept away. Limited 
political rights have been secured, and in 
one or more of the younger States, in 
which justice has not been warped by pre- 
judice and custom, the wedge of ultimate 
reform, of perfect political equality, has 
already entered. It remains for those 
of us who follow to see it driven home. 

Yours respectfully. 

WM. DUDLEY FOULKE. 


MRs. JOSEPHINE K. HENRy said: 


I come to-day to bring a tribute of love 
and gratitude to the memory of Lucy 
Stone, the most illustrious woman whose 
name has passed into American history. 
In life she was the daughter of Massachu- 
setts. In death she is claimed not only 
by the people within the broad bound- 
aries of the American Republic, but by 
the people of all lands where liberty is 
prized or the hope of liberty cherished. 
It is given to but few human beings on 
this earth to become a positive force in 
moulding civilization. ‘The strong char- 
acter, influence and achievements of this 
great-souled woman are positive forces 
that are to-day developing our national 
and individual life, so it is meet and right 
that the representative women of this 
nation should gather in the national capi- 
tal to offer their tribute of love, honor 
and gratitude to the grandest type of 
womanhood the world has yet been called 
onto mourn. Nations have mourned the 
loss of statesmen and warrivrs, and the 
people have been called ou to cease their 
labors and stand uncovered till the 


funeral pageant passed by. but I greatly | 


resolute counte- | 


24, 1804. 


| doubt whether among the sixty millions 
of people there has been a man, and cer- 
tainly no woman, 
touched the hearts of so many persons 
with a feeling of individual loss as the 
death of Lucy Stone. She hewed her 
way to the highest pinnacle of sarthly 
fame and usefulness with the weapons of 
conviction, courage and self-sacrifice, and 
to-day the influence of her work is to be 
found upon our State and national stat- 
utes and is woven in the warp and the 
woof of the industrial, educational and 
social life of the nation. The capstone 
| and crowning virtue of her character was 
its brave and transparent singleness of 
purpose. Whether the world maligned 
and frowned or praised and smiled, this 
grand apostle of liberty kept on her way. 
‘Thank God, through all the years of her 
work fur woman and humauity she was 
not alone, for ove walked by her side, 
and to describe what manner of man he 
is can be done in one sentence. He was 
| worthy of this regal soul. This tried and 
true champion of woman deserves the 
| deepest gratitude of the women of the 
world, and [ bow my head and speak the 
name of Henry B. Blackwell with rever- 
‘ence. ‘hey both lived to see some of the 
great principles, to which they gave 
such unselfish service, established. Their 
| matrimonial contract is the grandest chart 
of the absolute equality of man and 
woman that has ever been written, and 
throws a new halo of consecration and 
senetity around the institution of mar- 
riage. It has not yet been written in our 
ecclesiastical and civil codes that every 
woman shall own and dignify her own 
name through life, but civilization is 
drawing a pen now to issue this edict. 
|The coming woman will not resign her 
name at the marriage altar, and it will be 
told in future years of these two grand 
souls who were the first to recognize the 
dignity of human individuality. In the 
time to come, civilization will secure to 
woman her name and all human rights. 
This glorious heritage will be bequeathed 
by the champions of liberty who planted 
in tears and agony of soul the seeds from 
which posterity will reap the harvest of 
liberty which will enlighten the world. 
‘The domestic life of this couple who set 
up the standard of absolute equality of 
husband and wife was an exquisite idyl, 
fragrant with love and tenderness, a 
poem whose rhythm was not marred, a 
divine melody rising above the discords 
aod discussions of domestic life upon the 
lowlands where man is the ruler and 
woman the subject. [I know of nu une 
who has exerted a greater influence on 
my life than Lucy Stone, though I never 
met her but once in this mortal life. 
Three years ago, at our national conven- 
tion, I was on the programme for a speech 
on the Constitutional Convention of Ken- 
tucky, then in session. At the close of my 
speech Lucy Stone, who was sitting on 
the platform, arose and with tear-dimmed 
eyes and a voice trembling with emotion 
that welled up from her great heart, 
came to me and embraced me and said: 
**My child, I have listened for forty years 
to hear that voice from the South, and it 
has come at last.’’ These words have 
ever since been an inspiration to me; and 
when in my ‘‘Old Kentucky Home,” if my 
spirits flag in trying to advance the cause 
of woman suffrage against a tide of con- 
servatism and prejudice, I gather fresh 
courage when | look upon her kindly face 
| and remember the thorny path she trod. 
A few nights ago, as | entered the Capitol 
at Frankfort with my co-workers to plead 
for the rights and liberty of Kentucky 
women, as I saw the members of the 
general assembly crowding into the Leg- 
islative hall to hear what the women had 
to say, my heart sank within me, fearing 
I was not equal to the responsibility laid 
upon me. Suddenly some influence 
seemed to say to me: ‘Fear not, be a 
faithful sentinel on the watchtower of 
liberty, remember Lucy Stone,” andin a 
moment my fear fled and I felt | had so 
grand a cause it would speak itself. Lucy 
Stone needs no monument of sculptured 
marble. Every woman, from the poorest 
menial to the big-brained, college-bred 
woman who is forging her way to the 
front ranks of the learned professions, is 
a living monument to her. These living 
monuments are sending her influence 
through the sociology of to-day, and 
shaping it for the grand to-morrow that 
is soon to dawn, made grand and glorious 
by a liberated womanhood. We can pay 
no higher tribute to her memory than to 
clasp hands with her daughter, upon 
whose shoulders the mantle of her mother 
has so worthily fallen, and help her carry 
the work of our noble leader to victory. 
Lucy Stone will be with us while we tarry 
here, and she will stay after we have 
gone. Here is one of those illustrious 
lives that death can not destroy. Mt. 
Vernon and Monticello are sacred spots 
in the hearts of our countrymen. ‘The 
| rusty sword of one and the silent pen of 
the other proclaim to humanity liberty 
| but half won. History will record in 
| letters of living light the deeds of the 
| noble triumvirate that completed the con- 
| quest of freedom. 
| Let us cherish the memory of the great 
| leader who has passed on, and strew the 
path of those that remain with love, 
gratitude and victories. As the cause of 
woman suffrage goes marching on, the 
great soul of Lucy Stone, from the 
| spiritual heights, is calling to the women 
of the republic, and saying: 
“Come up higher, 

And burst your prison bars, 

And from out the mist and fire, 

And the elemental wars, 

Arise and bathe your faces 

In the sun-light and the stars.”’ 


Miss LAURA CLAY said: 


| I deem it a great honor that my voice 
| Shall speak from this platform of the 
beloved friend and leader that has left us. 
I also am one of those who have been 
guided, blessed aud uplifted by the nuble 
sp ritof Lucy Stone. [I have known her 














whose death has. 


| the sight of that greatness. 
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sented her pure spirit, coming weekly 
speaking of the high things of life. There 
was never a taint of any low, unworth 

spirit in the paper that came with her 
name at the h of the columns, always 
with a clear sight for what was just, and 
true, and uplifting. Smaller souls could 
measure themselves and be uplifted by 
I knew her 
first in the city of Louisville. Kentucky 
is one of the States that are deeply in. 
debted to Lucy Stone for the communica. 
tion of the spirit offreedom. In her girl. 
hood she spoke in Kentucky and in Cip- 
cinnati, and in 1881 she returned with the 
American Woman Suffrage Association of 
which she was a distinguished member, 
In 1888, | saw her again, and from that 
period, from time to time, it was my 
blessed privilege to meet her. It is one 
of the memories which I shall always 
treasure that Lucy Stone was a guest in 
my house. ‘The last time I gazed on that 
saintly face was in Chicago. I had my 
young niece with me; we had the honor 
to meet Lucy Stone on the platform, and 
[ said: **Louk well, and never forget. if 
you live a hundred years, that with the 
eyes of the flvsh you have looked upon the 
face of Lucy Stoue.”’ But in thinking of 
all the great works that Lucy Stone 
accomplished, and for which the world is 
indebted to her, it has often seemed to 
me that no great pain is achieved for 
humanity without the bloodshed of some 
heart, either of the convictions or of the 
body. We know how Lucy Stone suf- 
fered from early childhood, offering her- 
self a willing sacrifice for her sex, und 
knowing not that it was a sacritice, be- 
cause of the love she bore. She is one of 
those who have paid what must be paid 
for liberty,or for any high good of human- 
ity, let it be whatit will. She made sac- 
rifices and did things that none of us 
to-day would be called upon to do; did 
them bravely; did them without shriuk- 
ing; did them almost without knowing 
she was doing avything that would call 
forth the blessings and yratituce of the 


human race. ‘This isthe elevating thought ° 


of the life of Lucy Stoue that | think will 
be carried all the way duwo human his- 

ho It is tor this that we remember 
er. 


HENRY Bb. BLACKWELL, being asked to 
speak a few words, said: 


I have been asked to speak on this occa- 
sion. It has seemed to me that there is a 
certain impropriety in my saying a word. 
If it were merely » persouul matter | cer- 
tainly should not do so. But when I look 
back over more than forty years of close 
companionship with Lucy Stone, duriug 
which her every endeavor has been di- 
rected tu the work for freedom with a 
spirit so loving, so pure and beautitul, | 
feel that 1t is worth while to have lived 
to have been thus associated with her. 


I first met Lucy Stone in 1850, in Cin- 
cinnati, in the year when the cholera 
swept this couutry. She having burieu 
her brother Luther at Hutsonviile, Inui- 
ana, came to my office, weak and pale 
from typhoid fever contracted in the 
Wabash Valley, to collect a little money 
from the treasurer of the Ohio anti- 
slavery society. ‘l'wo years later | heard 
her speak in the State House at Boston, 
in behalf of the woman suffrage petition, 
the first one, I believe that had gone intu 
the Legislature. Soon afterwards | met 
her in May, 1853, at the fourth national 
woman’s rights convention at Cleveland, 
Ohio. I joined her party on its way trum 
Toledo thither. James and Lucretia 
Mott were with her. As | entered the 
cur early, she was reading the morning 
paper aloud to her vld Quaker friends. 
As she glunced at the pages she seemed 
to catch in a moment all the news, and 
there was such a life and spirit and in- 
dividuality about her as | have never 
Known in any other woman—before or 
since. In those early days, when Lucy 
Stone had neither family nor journalistic 
cures to distract her attention, when she 
was simply living to speak for woman’s 
rights, she seemed inspired. I think that 
was the universal feeling. When she 
lectured through the Western country, 
before audiences as large as the largest 
buildings would hold, many came to 
ridicule, and some because she wore the 
bluomer costume. But she had the 
faculty of so inspiring all those people, 
that before they had listened ten minutes 
you could have beard a pin drop, and 
before they left the ball they were all 
converts to woman suffrage. When, in 
1853, she visited Louisville, Mr. Prentice, 
the editor of the Louisville Journal, the 
largest and brightest paper in the South, 
went with his friend, Dr. Bell, to visit 
her at the hotel, on her arrival, out of 
simple curiosity to see what kind of a 
person she was. He was so much im- 
pressed by her that he put his paper to 
help her mission, and gave admirabie 
reports of her lectures. She gave her 
course of lectures there twice to crowded 
houses. When she left Louisville Mr. 
Prentice said to her, ‘‘Miss Stone, you 
can go through the whole South, from 
Kentucky to ‘exas, and the Louisville 
Journal has secured you a_ hearing.” 
From there she went to St. Louis and had 
similar success. I might go on for an 
hour and tell you stories of these wonder- 
ful pioneer addresses. At that time she 
had three. The first was on the ‘‘in- 
dustrial and social disabilities,’’ the 
second on “the legal and political dis- 
abilities,” and the third on ‘‘the religious 
disabilities” of women. But she never 


| Spoke twice alike. Her lectures were full 


of wit, and pathos. They abounded in 
quaint illustrations and poetical quota- 


| tions, and were ful) of an intense and 


impassioued fervor which thrilled the 


| hearts of her hearers and moved them to 


r 


| through her paper from the first year that | 


it has been printed; a paper that repre- 


laughter and tears. Her speech was more 
ike inspiration than that of avy human 
beiog I have ever heard. 

If 1 consulted my own feelings I should 
not have a word tu say; but when I re- 
member the work she has done, and what 
has grown out of it; when I remember 
that -he urgauized the Americau Woman 
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Suffrage Association upon a representa- 
tive basis in 1869; and founded the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL in 1870; when I recall 
the twenty successive annual meetings of 
that association, one of the beautiful 
uliarities of which was that it seldom 
met twice in the same gity, but for twenty 
years carried the inspiration of woman 
suffrage to the centres of influence by 
reat national woman suffrage conven- 
tions, throughout the Middle and West- 
ern States; when I remember how hard 
she worked, and how she died without a 
complaint, or & murmur, or an expression 
of tear, with a smile on her face, with 
never one single allusion to her own suf- 
fering, but we quiet, resolute, calm, 
and peaceful, look back upon that 
lovely life so lived, and so ended, so pure, 
so beautiful, so heroic, and I testify to its 
rfect nobility. If she were here to-day, 
she would say, ‘‘Why commemorate me? 
Why stop for a moment to waste time on 
me? If you love me,” she would say, 
‘work for the cause.” For she never 
had a selfish thought; she never put her- 
self forward ; she never realized the value 
that others had for her, or the esteem in 
which she was held. A few days before 
she died, she expressed a wish for a 
private funeral with only her relatives 
present. But when her daughter sug- 
gested that this would not be satisfactory 
to her friends, she seemed surprised, and 
said: ‘*Few people will care to come to 
it, but if you think best to have a public 
funeral, do as you wish.”’ How little she 
imagined that two hours before the time 
appointed, at the Church of the Disciples, 
where James Freeman Clarke, the former 
president of our Massachusetts State 
Association, was pastor for so many 
years, the street was —w with peo- 
le, assembled to pay tribute to Lucy 
Btone in the city of her adoption, in the 
State of her birth. 

Lucy Stone was the gentlest and most 
heroic of women. But she came of fight- 
ing stock. Her paternal great -grand- 
father fought and fell in the old French 
and Indian war; her grandfather was a 
soldier in the Revolution, and at its close 
was one of the hundred men who organ- 
ized Shay’s Rebellion; her father was a 
man of strong wili and indomitable pur- 
pose, sometimes hard and stern, but well 
meaning and honest. Her mother, Han- 
nah Matthews, was a woman of beautiful 
character. She believed that women, for 
the sin of their first mother, were under 
subjection to men. But when she found 
that her husband’s tannery, though prof- 
itable, was surrounded by bad moral in- 
fluences, she insisted on a change of abode, 
and she carried her point. 

From the cradle to the grave Lucy 
Stone stood for one thing, the thing that 
she believed in and represented, and that 
was woman suffrage. She said to me a 
short time before she died, ‘‘I have done 
what 1 wanted to do; I have worked for 
the women.” In this great work, she was 
privileged to take the lead in the very 
beginning. For during the first eight 
years, from 1847 to 1855, she was the 
apostle of the movement, going all over 
the North and West and carrying to 
crowded audiences the ideas that have 
since been promulgated by our associa- 
tion. Let us follow in her footsteps, let 
us carry her flag, let us not rest nor 
cease until from the Arctic Ocean to the 
Gulf of Mexico and from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, woman shall stand politically 
and socially and legally the equal of man; 
until the womanhood of America, united 
with the manhood of America, makes for 
the first time a Republican government, 
for the first time a real republic true to 
the principles of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 


Mrs. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE said: 


In adding my word of tribute to the 
memory of Lucy Stone, I desire to speak 
especially of her domestic virtues; of her 
beautiful life in the home circle. It has 
often been suggested that interest in pub 
lic matters would destroy home life and 
comfort. Men have painted dismal 
pictures of the dreadful results to be 
expected from woman suffrage, the 
wretched homes and neglected children 
which would be the consequence of this 
reform. But in the lifeof Lucy Stone we 
have a demonstration of how unfounded 
are all these apprehensions. When the 
gift of a little child came to her, it was 
more to her than all else beside. For a 
while all the world centred in that tiny 
cradle, and the hand that rocked that 
cradle had rather perform that gentle 
office than rule the world. It will be ever 
thus. With the true woman, dearer than 
wealth or fame is the touch of baby hands, 
sweeter than the applause of multitudes 
is the ripple of a baby’s laughter. So 
even in this life so consecrated to reform 
the little nursling was the paramount 
interest. As the years passed by the 
mother gave more of her life to the 
public, ever with the thought of the young 
child that was growing up beside her and 
making of her home always the dearest 
and most sacred spot. It was never my 
yetvtiege to know Lucy Stone intimately. 

he last time I saw her was last spring in 
Chicago. I was on the platform in one of 
the halls during the progress of the Inter- 
national Congress of Women, when a 
small figure somewhat bent, touchingly 
slow and feeble of motion, came into the 
hall and was assisted to a seat on the 
platform. It was my privilege to call 
upon her to say some words to the audi- 
€nce. Your remember how she looked, 
the white kerchief crossed on her breast, 
the soft white cap covering her gray hair, 
the sweet yet strong face. She came for- 
ward slowly and in that voice of magical 
Sweetness said a few words on the impor- 
tance of political freedom. 

That visit to Chicago was the last 
great effort of her life; already her once 
splendid health was failing, her physical 
| eta losing their strength. She went 

me to a summer of gentle invalidism, 
and then the end came. ‘The long story 
of her life was ended. She had reached 
that supreme moment which must come 
to us all, when the work of this world is 
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done, when the last word is spoken, 


where 
All is now secure and fast 
Nor the Gods can change the past, 
Flies to, the adamantine door 
Boited down forevermore. 
None can re-enter there 
To bind or unbind, add what lacked, 
Insert a leaf or forge a name, 
Alter or mend eternal fact. 


But what a life record was here, what 
a long story of heroism, of self-sacrifice, 
of devotion, what tender memories of 
kindness and love. Never again shall we 
have the gentle presence with us, never 
again will she sit beside us here. The eyes 
are closed, the eloquent voice is stilled. 
Folded away are the white kerchief and 
the soft lace cap, and the great reformer 
has passed from the sorrows of this 
world beyond the pearly gates to the 
shores of the jasper sea. 


LETTER FROM MRS. STANTON. 


In the death of Lucy Stone, Leland Stanford, 
Elizabeth Oakes Smith, Elizabeth Peabody and 
George W. Childs, we mourn the loss of one of 
the most effective speakers and earnest pioneers 
of our movement; of a millionaire who believed 
in the emancipation of woman, founding a 
grand university for the education of girls and 
boys together, and contributing generously to 
the Woman Suffrage treasury; and of an 
able pioneer in the Froebel Kindergarten system 
of education; of a distinguished journalist who 
never allowed one word of contempt for women 
to mar his daily paper,the Philadelphia Ledger. 


For such invaluable coadjutors who 
have just passed from our sphere of action, 
it is fitting that we hold a memorial ser- 
vice and pay our sincere tributes to those 
whose brave deeds and words have helped 
the rising generation to a higher plane of 
action. 

Had the success of our cause depended 
upon the character of its advocates durin 
the last half a century, victory would 
have been ours at every stage from the 
beginning. 

Lucy Stone, 

The many and beautiful tributes paid 
Lucy Stone, in all pee of the country, 
must have been highly satisfactory to all 
who knew and loved her. I think we can 
say with truth, that no other woman in 
this country has been so widely and re- 
any | mentioned by the press. 

When I read that very pathetic sketch 
of our noble coadjutor, from the pen of 
her daughter, I wondered, with such a 
keen sense of the injustice she suffered, 
that a life she had preserved the 
patience and equanimity which so strongly 
marked her character. 

I remember one lovely day in Septem- 
ber, sitting on the piazza of her country 
home, among the blue hills of New Jer- 
sey, we had an earnest debate on the 
comparative degradation of the educated 
women of the North and the ignorant 
slaves of the South. In her philosophy 
and trend of thought she was essentially 
altruistic. Like all those baptized into 
the anti-slavery reform, the negro was of 
primal consideration, and at that time, she 
felt the slaves’ wrongs more deeply than 
her own. My philosophy was more egotis- 
tic. I saw and felt the wrongs of women 
more deeply than any other class. Hence 
I argued stoutly, that by just so much as 
an Ostracised class was equal in educa- 
tion, moral and social position, subjection 
to a dominant class was more humiliating 
and exasperating. Slavery was worse to 
Frederick Dougiass than for the most 
ignorant specimen of his race. 

So subjection for educated women to 
all types, shades and nationalities of men 
must, in the nature of things, be more 
galling than the subjection of the sub- 
stratum of humanity to their superiors. 
We did not come to an harmonious con- 
clusion on that point in the early days, 
and never referred to it later. Lucy 
Stone did a brave thing in keeping her 
name, and it is strange that so few women 
follow her example. It seems so pre- 
eminently proper that every individual 
should have a life-long name, especially 
when one has made her own distinguished. 
In abjuring the usual custom of burial 
for cremation, she has given us another 
example worthy of our imitation, from a 
sanitary point of view, if no other. Lucy 
Stone was a born leader. She had strong 
convictions on all of life’s problems, and 
bravely went forward wherever they led 
her. 

In early days she was an impassioned, 
extemporaneous speaker. As she did not 
write, no reporters could do her justice; 
hence we cannot judge of her power and 
eloquence by any printed page of history. 
Her sweet voice and simple girlish man- 
ner made her first appearance on the plat- 
form irresistible. Abby Hutchinson sing- 
ing and Lucy Stone talking were two of 
the greatest attractions in the stormy 
days of anti-slavery, and later in the 
woman suffrage conventions. 

She made a steadfast struggle in both 
these reforms for upwards of half a cen- 
tury, and lived to see the harvest of the 
good seed she had sown broadcast over 
this continent. The glowing tributes paid 
her by admiring friends, and the unani- 
mous verdict of her moral integrity and 
domestic virtues, as wife, mother and 
friend, are precious to those who feel her 
loss most deeply, and in a measure com- 
pensate to them for the trials and disap- 
pointments through which she passed. 
The tangled weary way through which 
we wander to reach the goal of our ambi- 
tion is soon overgrown with weeds and 
the path forgotten. But the triumphs are 
remembered and the victories everlasting. 


Leland Stanford. 


Leland Stanford, a New Yorker by 
birth, was pre-eminently a self-made man, 
and struggled through many years of 
hardship and disappointment to un- 
bounded success. As the Empire State 
was the scene of his early trials, could 
he have lived through this eventful year, 
we should have had his position, his 
influence, his money to help usin the com- 
ing constitutional convention to secure 
an amendment for the enfranchisement 
of women. It is over twenty years since 
I met him in California. It was through 
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his generosity that Miss Authony and 


myself made that trip, as he gave us 
tickets, not only on all the railroads in 
California, but up the Columbia River 
and to Washington Territory. He gave 
us a suite of apartments at the Grand 
Hotel, and a vase of beautiful flowers on 
our table every day at dinner. He did all 
this, not so much from any personal 
regard for us as from a living faith in the 
importance of the reform we advocated. 
In the course of conversation one day he 
said that he considered the emancipation 
of women the vital question of the cen- 
tury. He has been the one man who ever 
and anon has sent checks of one, two and 
three hundred dollars to the treasury of 
our Association. In this his noble wife 
followed his example. During our annual 
convention in Washington Mrs. Stanford 
gave occasional receptions to the mem- 
bers of the Suffrage Association, as a 
tribute of her respect and interest in the 
movement. One of Mr. Stanford’s biogra- 
ow gives the following facts of his 
ife: 

In 1848 Senator Stanford married Miss 
Lathrop, daughter of Dyer Lathrop, 
sheriff of Albany, whose father was an 
officer during the Revolutionary War. 

In 1883 Mr. Stanford was elected a 
United States Senator, and at the expira- 
tion of his term was re-elected. As a 
member of the most august and highest 
body of the National Government, he 
was especially prominent, and an earnest 
advocate of plans for the relief of the 
people from financial burdens. His latest 
scheme, upon which he had spent years 
of thought, was given to the United 
States Senate a year ago. It was that the 
government loan money at two per cent. 
to the land owner, instead of forcing the 
owner to seek the banks; to thus distrib- 
ute among the people at large the pros- 
perity which bank officers, stockholders, 
and others have so long enjoyed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanford had but one 
child, a boy, who grew to the age of six- 
teen. He died at Florence, Italy, in 1884, of 
typhoid fever. It was through the boy’s 
death and a desire to perpetuate his mem- 
ory, that the Leland Stanford University 
was founded. By a special act of Legis- 
lature, Mr. Stanford was permitted to 
convey to trustees, property for the 
endowment of an educational institute. 
The land deeded represented in value 
about $20,000,000, and included the fine 
Palo Alto estate, comprising 7,300 acres; 
the Vina ranch in Tehama County of 55,- 
000 acres; including the largest vineyard 
iu the world; the Gridley ranch in Butte 
County, of 21,000 acres, and other valu- 
able property. ‘The lands are in the heart 
of the rich Santa Clara Valley. 

It was especially intended for boys and 
girls, to be ever open to both sexes. 
While the higher education is not neg- 
lected, the greatest attention is given 
to those studies that enable pupils to do 
something for their support immediately 
after graduation. For this purpose, the 
schools in the mechanic arts are among 
the finest in the land. 

In all circumstances, in riches and pov- 
erty, alike, he maintained an integrity, 
purity and generosity of character, that 
commanded the confidence and admira- 
tion of all who knew him. 

The crowning act of his life in honor- 
ing woman was in leaving his wife pos- 
sessor and manager of his vast estate of 
$70,000,000. With rare executive ability, 
she is managing the stocks and bonds of 
the banks, railroads and the university, 
just as her husband did in his life. 

The mausoleum in which he now rests 
was built at a fabulous sum for his son. 
Jt is a large apartment, most artistically 
planned and decorated, with three sar- 
cophagi, each carved from a single block 
of Parian marble, a fitting resting-place 
for a liberal statesman of broad humani- 
tarian sympathies, whose motto was that 
‘tall the people of a nation will legislate 
more wisely together than any one class 
alone.” 

Elizabeth P. Peabody. 


Not actively identified with the suftrage 
movement, Elizabeth Peabody’s sym- 
pathies were with every reform for the 
education and elevation of woman. It was 
through her persistent efforts that Froe- 
bel’s kindergarten system was introduced 
into this country. She rendered invaluable 
assistance to Bronson Alcott in his early 
experiments to train children to think 
and reason, and in the preparation of his 
books on oral teaching and more enlight- 
ened school discipline. But parents at 
that time believed in the old methods of 
memorizing from books and strict disci- 
pline. Miss Peabody understood and 
appreciated the wisdom of Mr. Alcott’s 
theories in the unfolding of the child’s 
mind. But he was too far in advance of 
his age, and failed to realize his ideal. 
Having earnestly seconded his endeavors, 
she as sincerely sympathized in his defeat. 
Many contributions from her pen will be 
found in the educational magazines of 
that day. She belonged to the school of 

hilosophy of which Channing, Emerson, 

arker, Freeman Clarke, Hawthorne, and 
Margaret Fuller were shining lights. 

Having moved to Boston, I met Miss 
Peabody for the first time at a series of 
conversations on metaphysics, in which 
Mr. Alcott and Messrs. Wright and Lane, 
Englishmen, were leaders. I was much 
impressed with Miss Peabody’s clear 
statements of her opinions. She was 
liberal in her ideas on all questions, and, 
seemingly, without prejudice, taking a 
kindly interest in all efforts for the im- 
provement of human conditions. She 
was interested in the Brook Farm experi- 
ment, and in the success of Margaret 
Fuller’s famous conversationals. In man- 
ner and appearance she was sui generis, 
unlike any other person I ever met. In 
a long life of ninety years she was the 
steadfast representative of progressive 
thought in the department of education. 


George W. Childs. 
In the death of George W. Childs 
another striking figure disappears from 


our horizon. He was the first journalist 
tu employ women in his printing office 





and pay them equal wages with men, and 
to place a woman at the head of an 
editorial department, devoted to women. 
He brought from England the first 
trained nurses and established them in 
Blockly Hospital. He was instrumental 
in getting a woman, Dr. Bennett, at the 
head of the woman’s department in the 
insane asylum at Norristown, with abso- 
lute control. His influence was exerted 
in the organization of the Drexel Institute, 
to secure equal advantages in every de- 
partment for boys and girls. He con- 
tributed liberally to the National Suffrage 
Association. He distributed the bulk of 
his fortune during his life to worthy 
objects, leaving a large sum to his wife to 
use, will and bequeath as she saw fit. 


Mrs. Stanton also gave a complimentary 
sketch of the life and services of Mrs. E. 
Oakes Smith. 


HON. FREDERICK DOUGLASS said: 


We do well to cherish and preserve the 
memory of the good men and women who 
have filled up the measure of their years 
with effective service to mankind and 
have passed away. In doing this we dis- 
charge a duty to the living not less sacred 
than that we owe to the noble dead. We 
are all the better to-day for devoting this 
hour to the memory of our dear departed 
co-workers in the cause of liberty and of 
woman suffrage. We are not yet so abun- 
dant in such workers as not to miss the 
presence and feel the loss of those who 
have performed signal service in our 
cause. 

Especially is it fitting that we pause for 
the moment and recall to memory one so 
distinguished for service as she who was 
80 lately with us and who has been so 
recently and so suddenly called away. 
We can not soon forget the voice, the face 
and form of the remarkable personage to 
whom we so long looked, and never in 
vain, for wise counsel and noble inspira- 
tion in work for advancement of woman. 

There has been no time during the last 
thirty years that the name of Lucy Stone 
has not been a tower of strength to the 
woman suffrage movement. Though she 
had reached and passed her three-score 
and ten, her departure from us was felt 
as a surprise as wellas a loss. When I 
saw her at Chicago last summer she 
looked the picture of health, and gave 
promise of much valuable service to the 
cause of woman. We have some consola- 
tion in the fact that she lived to see the 
dawn of the triumph of the cause she had 
so much at heart. We may also console 
ourselves by the thought that she did her 
work so well in life that she has left 
behind her thousands upon thousands of 
converts to take up that work and carry it 
on to success. In New England especially, 
the scene of her labors, she has left a 
great crowd of witnesses to the truth she 
served so faithfully, and which she en- 
deavored so wisely to organize into law 
for the better government of mankind. 

I can add but little to what has already 
been said of the merits of Lucy Stone. 
Her memory is safe in the hands of those 
who have spoken and shall speak. They 
have stood nearer to her during her great 
life work than I have, and knew hermuch 
better than I did. I knew her better in 
her earlier public career and in her anti- 
slavery efforts than in her later life as a 
lecturer, organizer and editor. In this 
last field of service I have seen her mainly 
from a distance, and have had only a 
partial view of her devotion and efficienc 
in that peculiar work, the work wit 
which her name and memory will be 
chiefly and forever associated. Her ser- 
vices are known and read of ail men. 
They have won for her a name and fame 
which time cannot dim and which history 
will not allow to die. T'o appreciate the 
noble character of Lucy Stone some ac- 
count must be taken of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which she espoused the 
great cause for which she mainly employed 
her voice and pen. It was not very popu- 
lar at that time to advocate the right of 
suffrage for woman. 

But Lucy Stone was not a woman of 
one idea alone. She comprehended the 
claims of human liberty and human broth- 
erhood on all their many sides. She 
acknowledged manhood under whatever 
color or race it might come. Her first 
work was for the anti-slavery cause. Here 
she gained her first distinction as a public 
speaker. Were she here with us to-day, 
she would resent with proper spirit the 
indignity oftered at the Riggs House the 
other day to a colored lady, an honored 
member of this Association. 

Lucy Stone came into the anti-slavery 
movement just at a time when her pres- 
ence and her work were most needed. It 
was an hour of moral darkness and doubt. 
It was when slavery was in the prime of 
its power, when the most extraordinary 
efforts were being made to put down the 
anti-slavery agitation, and to suppress the 
anti-slavery sentiment of the country; 
when the Whig party and the Democratic 
party had announced in their platforms 
their purpose to accomplish this suppres- 
sion at all hazards; when the inhuman 
fugitive slave bill was in full force; when 
leading divines and statesmen were en- 
deavoring to reconcile the people of the 
North to that infamous measure; when 
slave hunters were abroad in the land en- 
deavoring to recapture and return slaves 
to their masters, and when it seemed that 
the cause of the slave must perish or be 
postponed to future generations, it was 
then that Lucy Stone, with all the fresh- 
ness of her youth, maidenly grace, and 
heroic courage, stepped to the very 
front of our anti-slavery platform and 
became one of our most attractive and 
eftective advocates. Heradvent, like that 
of Mrs. Stowe’s great book, ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” jointed well with the extreme 
needs of the times. No one ever came 
into that movement who at once arrested 
a more widespread attention than did 
Lucy Stone. Calls came for her from all 
parts of the Northern States. She was 
everywhere in request. Everybody 
wanted to hear this new voice on the 
anti-slavery question. Her responses to 








these calls were most generous and suc- 
cessful. She was greeted everywhere by 
crowded houses. It was hers to work in 
season and out of season, and she did it 
nobly and without grudging. I certainly 
deemed her advent among us a great ac- 
cession to our anti-slavery forces, and was 
much encouraged by her glorious presence 
in the work of our emancipation. She 
not only instantly and broadly arrested 
public attention to the anti-slavery ques- 
tion, but she retained for herself a firm 
hold upon the public mind as long as she 
devoted her eloquence to this reform. 

Of her work in the cause of woman I 
leave others to speak more fully than I 
can. While I sincerely admire her work 
for woman suffrage, you will pardon me 
if my tribute to her is mainly due for 
what she was and what she did for the 
cause of the slave in the dark hours of his 
need. It was Lucy Stone’s good fortune, 
while always earnest and uncompromis- 
ing in her advocacy either in the cause of 
woman or the cause of the slave, never to 
create for herself any avoidable opposi- 
tion, either by intemperance of speech, 
personal peculiarities, or by the manner 
of her public addresses. She had decided 
advantage both in voice and in person. 
To listen to her at that time was like lis- 
tening to delightful music. Her temper 
was even and her spirit persuasive. She 
was not of those who measure their prog- 
ress by the resistance they meet in con- 
mre | for the cause, though that at 
times is an invaluable rule. My first 
acquaintance with her began more than 
forty years ago when she and the late 
Miss Sally Holly were acquiring a college 
education at Oberlin, O. At that early 
day [ found her endowed with the idea of 
equal rights for woman, and what at that 
time pleased me most I confess was this, 
I found her a radical abolitionist. From 
that day [ have never lost sight of Lucy 
Stone. Her figure in one or the other of 
these great movements has been perma- 
nently in = 4 mind. Few if any have done 
better work for either cause than has 
Lucy Stone. As one of the millions, 
therefore, for whose freedom she nobly 
battled and for whom she stood with a 
zeal as warm and a soul as strong as an 
of the brave men and women of our anti- 
slavery phalanx, I am glad to be allowed 
an humble part in these memorial services 
which are now and hereafter to form an 
interesting and impressive chapter in the 
history of the woman suffrage movement 
in America. 

It is not alone on the goodness of any 
cause that men can safely predicate suc- 
cess. Much depends upon the character 
and quality of the men and women who 
are its advocates. The Redeemer must 
ever come from above. Only the best of 
mankind can afford to support unpopular 
opinions. The common sort will drift 
with the tide. No good cause can fail 
when supported by such women as were 
Lucretia Mott, Abby a fe Angelina 
Grimke, Lydia Maria Child, Maria W. 
Chapman, Thankful Southwick, Sally 
Holley, Ernestine L. Rose, E. Oakes 
Smith, Elizabeth P. Peabody, and the 
noble and gifted Lucy Stone. Not only 
have we a glorious constellation of 
women on the silent continent to assure 
us that our cause is good. and that it 
must finally prevail, but we have such 
men as William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell 
Phillips, William Henry Channing, Fran- 
cis Jackson, Gerritt Smith, Samuel J. 
May, and Samuel E. Sewall, now no 
longer with us in body, but in spirit and 
memory, to cheer us on in the good work 
of lifting women in the fullest sense to 
the dignity of American liberty and 
American citizenship. 

Mrs. CLARA B. COLBY, in the Woman’s 
Tribune, says: 

The editor of the Tribune would like to 
have added her tribute of affectionate 
remembrance to Lucy Stone. The first 
time I saw her was in 1880 in Boston, 
when she spoke to my paper on *'Farm- 
ers’ Wives,” given before A. A. W., and 
which showed, perhaps, the darker side 
of the picture. Lucy Stone brought up 
many tender memories of her own life on 
the farm, and made all her hearers feel 
the beautiful possibilities of rural life. 
Then, by invitation of Lucy Stone, I went 
down to the Worcester Convention, that 
wonderful thirtieth anniversary, where 
were gathered so many of the old-time 
agitators, who never again met on earth, 
and this was — memorable initiation 
into suffrage work. Urged by Mrs. Stone 
to speak, I said I never had spoken at a 
suffrage meeting, and I thought I never 
should, but I wanted to voice my grati- 
tude, as a young woman, for the freedom 
and opportunities that the labors of these 
had — for this generation. My first 
word for woman’s liberty having been a 
tribute to Lucy Stone, so I would now 
voice my gratitude, which has grown 
with the years, and add my name to those 
who have been inspired and encouraged 
by her to devotion to the cause to which 
she gave her life. 

The following resolutions were adopted 
separately by a rising vote: 

That in the loss of Luey Stone, one of the 
apostles of our movement, who has stood for 
woman suffrage since 1840, and whose public 
work was supplemented by her spotless record 
as daughter, sister, wife and mother, we find 
our best consolation in the immortality of her 
principles, and in her memory a fresh incentive 
to labor for the triumph of equal rights for 
women. 

That we deplore the loss during the past year 
of those eminent philanthropists, George W. 
Childs, Leland Stanford and Isaac C. wis; 
also of that early literary woman and friend of 
equal rights, Elizabeth Oakes Smith, of Myra 
Bradwell, Mary F. Seymour and other tried and 
true friends of our reform. 

That in the death of Anna Ella Carroll, the 
originator of the plan of campaign whereby the 
Union was saved, the country has lost an illus- 
trious Lenefactor, whose services bave been 
unrecognized by the U. S. Government solely 
because she was a woman. She has passed 
away m poverty and national! neglect, but her 
name will go down in history with that of Joan 
of Arc. Her fate is the latest illustration of the 
proverbial ingratitude of republics. We extend 
our heartfelt sympathy to her devoted sister in 
her bereavement. 
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LUCY STONE KANSAS FUND. 





Every believer in equality of civic 
rights knows and honors the name of 
Lucy Stone, whose parting words, ‘‘Make 
the world better,” are pregnant with in- 
spiration to all workers for the uplifting 
of humanity. Her last gift was one hun- 
dred dollars to help the women of Colo 
rado in their then pending struggle for 
liberty, and their triumph is due, in no 
smal] degree, to her interest in that cam- 
paign. 

Could there be devised any more suitable 
memorial to Lucy Stone than a fund, col- 
lected by those who, unable to give 
largely themselves, are yet desirous of 
contributing, to the extent of their ability, 
to the work to which she devoted her 
life? Lucy Stone believed in the success 
which has come to Colorado, even when 
many other equally true and faithful 
workers despaired of seeing the women 
of that commonwealth enfranchised by 
the vote of the men, If she were with us 
now, she would be urging all to bend 
their efforts toward helping the women of 
Kansas in their present campaign for 
equal suftrage. These women are them- 
selves struggling nobly, but Karsas is 
poor, and the hard times have made it 
diffieult to raise money by large contribu. 
tions anywhere. 

If every woman who admired Lucy 
Stone, or who believes in the righteous- 
ness of the cause to which she gave 
herself, will but take one of the mite 
boxes for the “Lucy Stone Birthday 
Memorial Fund for the Kansas Campaign,” 
and either put in it or secure for it one 
cent a day between now and Lucy Stone’s 
birthday in August, the expenses of the 
entire campaign can be raised without 
being a burden upon any one, and thus 
would be created a memorial worthy the 
woman in whose name it is designed, of 
precisely the kind she herself would most 
approve. 

As the boxes bear upon one side a pic- 
ture of Lucy Stone, they are desirable as 
souvenirs. Their cost is but five cents 
each, including postage and packing. It 
is a part of the plan to have them opened 
upon Lucy Stone’s birthday, August 13, 
at a memorial meeting of the woman suf- 
frage society in each locality, and the fund 
thus collected should be sent by check to 
the treasurer of the National-American 
Woman Suffrage Association, Mrs. Har- 
riet Taylor Upton, Warren, O., the local 
treasurer indicating to Mrs. Upton that 
the remittance is for the Lucy Stone 
Memorial Fund for Kansas. 

It is hoped by the General Officers of 
the National-American W.S. A., by some 
of whom this plan was arranged, that the 
presidents of local woman suffrage 
Leagues will assist in the distribution of 
the mite boxes to their members, and will 
take especial interest in the arrangements 
for the meeting in August at which they 
shall be opened. The matter is in charge 
of Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick, 176 
Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. Every 
one reading this letter is invited to write at 
once to Mrs. Dietrick with stamps, or 
postal note, enclosed for cost of a number 
of boxes. 

Susan B. AntTHONY, Pres. N. A. W.S.A. 
Anna H. Suaw, Vice-Pres.-at-Large. 
ELuLen BatTret_e Dietrick, Cor. Sec. 
Auice Stone BLACKWELL, Rec. Sec. 
Haxrgiet TAYLOR Upton, Treasurer. 


Racue. Foster =") Ausitere. 
Joseruine K. Henry, 
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A WORD FROM OUR TREASURER. 





Much of the money contributed to the 
Kansas Campaign Fund, at the National 
Convention at Washington, and since, 
was in pledges. Many contributors are 
holding what money they have until they 
get the full amount, and, in the meantime, 
the women of Kaneas are sadly needing 
the money. It would be well that per- 





sons having on hand part of the sum 
pledged or wishing to contribute small 
amounts, would send them to me imme- 
diately. Ifsuch sums have been pledged, 
the sender will please mention the fact, so 
that the accounts may be kept correctly. 
HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, Treas. 
Warren, Ohio. 
— +r 


THE CRISIS IN KANSAS. 





The state of Kansas politics is such 
that the fate of the woman suffrage 
amendment next fall will largely depend 
upon the action of the State conventions 
of the three great parties, which will 
meet as follows: Republicans June 6, 
Populists (probably) June 30, Democrats 
July 3. If either the Republicans or the 
Populists endorse the Amendment in their 
platform, its success is probable; if both 
endorse it, its success is assured; if both 
ignore it, its success wil] become doubt- 
ful. 

On the other hand the success of these 
parties will also depend largely on the 
action taken by their State conventions. 
If the Republicans, from timidity, ignore 
the Amendment and refuse to make it an 
issue, they will lose the advantage which 
they have held in past years as the party 
of equal rights and the champions of 
liberty and progress, while they will not 
conciliate the reactionists, nor secure any 
considerable Democratic support. If the 
Populists, in order to fuse with the Demo- 
crats, ignore the Amendment and refuse 
to make it an issue, then that party will 
no longer have a claim upon the support 
of suffragists as such. If both parties 
ignore the Amendment many suffrage 
votes will be given for the Prohibition 
party, and the remainder will be divided 
upon the collateral issues of the campaign. 

Many Republicans in Kansas are in 
favor of simply adopting, at their next 
State Convention, the national platform 
of the party, ignoring State issues as far 
as possible, but denouncing the theories 
of the Populists and the alleged fraudu- 
lent and illegal practices of the officials 
in power. Such a declaration would be 
lamentably insufficient. All the Republi- 
can candidates for nomination for gov- 
ernor are in favor of woman suffrage, and 
nearly all the Republican papers of the 
State are in favor of the Amendment. 
But there, as here, there is an element 
in the party which is bitterly opposed to 
woman suffrage, and averse to endorsing 
the Amendment in the platform. 

In Kansas the political situation is com- 
plicated. A Populist-Democratic coali- 
tion is in full control. It has all the 
State officers except the Supreme Judici- 
ary, and of this it has secured one of the 
three judges, the other two remaining 
Republican. In order to secure the votes 
of the Democrats the Populist party, at 
its last State Convention, ignored pro- 
hibition, and as a result the Democrats 
endorsed all the Populist nominees, the 
presidential electors included, and they 
were elected. The Populist party of 
Kansas is almost wholly composed of 
farmers, who are generally in favor of 
woman suffrage and prohibition. But 
Governor Lewelling and his office-holders 
are trying to arrange another fusion with 
the Democrats. That is the way they 
won in November, 1892, and that is the 
way they expect to win in November, 
1894. To eftect this fusion they must 
throw woman suffrage and prohibition 
overboard. 

But Mrs. Lease and U.S. Senator Peffer 
are among the strongest leaders of the 
Populist party. They are Populists pure 
and simple, are opposed to fusion and 
compromise, and are in favor of woman 
suffrage. So Governor Lewelling is try- 
ing to put Mrs. Lease out, because she is 
in favor of having woman suffrage in the 
platform, although to Mrs. Lease Popu- 
list success in 1892 was largely due. If 
Mrs. Lease carries the convention woman 
suffrage will be endorsed; if she fails it 
will probably be ignored. Unfortunately 
U. 8. Senator Peffer has no federal patron- 
age at his disposal. Senator John Martin, 
a Democrat opposed to woman suffrage, 
elected by the Populist-Democratic coali- 
tion, has all the federal offices at his dis- 
posal. 

Everything now depends upon the 
women themselves. Will they rise to the 
level of their opportunity? If the Kansas 
women who are Republicans go in force 
to the Republican convention and demand 
a manly declaration in the platform for 
woman suffrage and an enforcement of 
the laws, and if the women who are Pop- 
ulists go in force to the Populist State 
Convention with a similar demand, they 
will save the Amendment and ensure 
honest politics in Kansas next November. 


H. B. B. 
————~+oe—___—_- 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS IN VIRGINIA HOS- 
PITALS. 


The Staunton (Va.) Vindicator is of 
opinion that had the bill providing for 
women physicians for insane women in the 





State hospitals reached a vote in the Leg- 
islature, it would have passed. I[t says: 


At the next session, which will probably 
be an extra one next winter, it will be 
introduced again with an even stronger 
backing of friends, and with some more 
facts that were only made accessible in 
the last few days. Nothing has more 
unfavorably impressed the popular mind 
with regard to these institutions (insane 
asylums) than the opposition manifested 
by male physicans in them to the intro- 
duction of women physicians for the help- 
less insane women. ‘The next session of 
the Legislature will witness a marked 
development of this unfavorable impres- 
sion. The people may rest assured that 
there will be no slacking up in the efforts 
of the friends of a bill which is based on 
justice, humanity and decency. 

—\!___~<+oo—__—_ 


MRS. HEMENWAY AND WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. 





‘‘A Remonstrant”’ writes to the Boston | 


Transcript : 

In the WOMAN’s JOURNAL of the 10th 
of March, at the end of « memorial notice 
of Mrs. Hemenway over the well-known 
initials, **H. B. B.”,is this statement: ‘It 
is to be regretted that Mrs. Hemenway 
was nota woman suffragist. Neither was 
she in later life an opponent. At one 
time she signed a remonstrance against 
woman suffrage. But many years ago, 
after a conversation with Lucy Stone, 
she said, ‘I will never oppose it again.’ 
And she never did.”’ ‘The truth is, Mrs. 
Hemenway continued to oppose woman 
suffrage, both by word and deed. Only 
80 lately as last spring, she gave money 
to be used for the necessary expenses of 
printing pamphlets and documents against 
it, and oftered more if it should be re- 
quired, expressing her interest in the 
cause and her conviction that it was un- 
wise to give the ballot to women. 

A REMONSTRANT. 

The testimony of an anonymous letter 
is not worth much, but what the anony- 
mous writer says may perhaps be true. 
If so, the friends of Mrs. Hemenway have 
more occasion for concern than the 
friends of equal rights for women. 

What Mrs. Stone said (as I heard her 
tell the story) was that Mrs. Hemenway 
promised her she would never sign another 
remonstrance ; and she never did. 

A. S. B. 
——_ —__—~+or-—_ —— 
ATROCITIES [IN TURKEY. 


One of the chief causes of the present 
discontent of the Armenian Christians 
under Turkish rule is the atrocious treat- 
ment of the Armenian women by the 
Turks. A series of outrages that have 
occurred during the past three months in 
and near Marash are an illustration of 
what the people have to suffer. 

In Boodook, a village near Marash, a 
newly-married woman went to bring 
water from the spring. She was seized 
by several Turks, and dragged into a 
neighboring house. The husband and 
mother-in-law beat at the door, but were 
unable to gain admittance, though the 
shrieks of the bride could be distinctly 
heard inside. They have appealed to the 
authorities, but the young woman is still 
missing. 

In the village of Orchan, near Marash, 
a Turkish woman came to the house of an 
Armenian Protestant family, and asked 
their eleven-year-old daughter to go home 
with her and bring back a domestic 
utensil she had borrowed from them a 
few days before. The child not return- 
ing, the alarmed parents went to see 
what had become of her, and found that 
she was missing, together with the 
brother of the Turkish woman. Com- 
plaint was made to the authorities. At 
the end of two weeks the Turk and the 
child were found and brought to Marash. 
The little girl had been outraged, and had 
been made to repeat like a parrot, ‘‘I have 
accepted the true faith’—i. e. have be- 
come a Mohammedan. She was taken to 
the house of the Turkish mayor and in- 
structed how she must behave in court, 
and was then led thither, surrounded by 
a crowd of Turkish women. The pasha 
summoned the pastor of the Armenian 
family into court, as the law requires, in 
order that he might question the girl in 
regard to her alleged change of faith. 
The minister entered a strong protest, 
pointing out that the child was under the 
legal age. The pasha admitted it, and 
promised to decide the case according to 
justice. But that night the Turk and the 
little girl were sent away, no one knows 
where, with an escort of three policemen ; 
and the parents are helpless. This is an 
illustration of the way in which the 
government not only fails to punish crimi- 
nals, but actually protects them. It is 
openly said in Marash that the price of 
permission to carry off a Christian girl is 
a hundred pounds. Any Turk who can 
give the pasha a bribe of that amount has 
only to select his victim. 

In Marash, a Mohammedan violently 
assaulted the wife of his Armenian neigh- 
bor in her own house, and threatened the 
husband with death if he complained to 
the authorities—a complaint, moreover, 
which would undoubtedly have been 
fruitless. 

Two Armenian boys, one a pupil of the 
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Protestant school at Marash, were as- 


saulted by a number of Turks, and were 
made the victims of a crime against 
nature. Their parents can obtain no 
redress. 

A family of Protestant Armenians were 
out sowing in a field near the city. 
Fifteen Turks attacked them, beat the 
father and tied him to a tree, and treated 
the mother and fifteen-year-old daughter 
with such brutality that the girl is not 
expected tolive. The next day ten Turks 
were arrested, as a matter of form. 
During the examination, the chief of 
police, himself an ex-brigand, asked the 
accused, *‘Who were the Christians that 
were with you?” Not perceiving the 
object of his question, they answered, 
“There was no Christian among us.” 
When the Turks commit outrages, it is 
a common thing for them to charge the 
crime upon some Christian. Then the 
courts not Only acquit the real culprits, 
but make the matter an excuse for wring- 
ing a fine out of some innovent person. 
In the present case, although the crimi- 
nals failed to take advantage of the 
benevolent hint given them by the court, 
there is no prospect that any of them 
will receive more than a nominal punish- 
ment. The whole Christian population 
of Marash are in burning iodignoation 
about this affair, but can do nothing. 

News has just been received of the 
massacre of about 200 women and chil- 
dren by the Kurds in and near Lasoon. 
Chere was a severe fight, in which fifty 
Armenians were killed, and a much larger 
number of Kurds are reported to have 
fallen. Several of the young Armenian 
women threw themselves over precipices 
to avoid falling into the hands of the 
Kurds. It is sixteen years since the 
Turkish government, by the Treaty of 
Berlin, bound itself to reform the local 
administration inthe Armenian provinces, 
and ‘to guarantee the Armenians protec- 
tion against the Circassians and Kurds.” 
Instead, it has armed the Kurds, and 
encourages them to attack the Arme. 
nians, who are forbidden, under heavy 
penalties, to possess any weapons. In 
short, as Prof. James Bryce said in Parlia- 
ment, ‘*The whole policy of the Turkish 
government would make one believe that 
they were following out the principle laid 
down by a Turkish Prime Minister some 
years ago, when he said that the way to 
get rid of the Armenian question was to 
get rid of the Armenians.” H. B. B. 


a 
EQUAL RIGHTS VICTORY IN KENTUCKY, 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

On March 13, the last day of the ses- 
sion, the General Assembly of Kentucky 
passed the bill known as the ‘‘Husband 
and Wife Bill.’”’ This bill gives to the 
married woman entire equality with the 
married man in the possession and con- 
trol of property. She can contract and 
be contracted with, and carry on business 
in her own name. The bill equalizes 
courtesy and dower, by reducing courtesy 
from a life estate in the whole of a wife’s 
real estate, and fee simple of all her per- 
sonal property, toa life estate in one-third 
of the wife’s real estate, and fee simple 
of one-half her personal property. The 
wife’s dower is made the same. 

This most equitable bill is a grand 
triumph for the Kentucky Equal Rights 
Association, which has been laboring for 
it for six years. The bill had a chequered 
career in the General Assembly; at first 
it seemed that it would have practically 
no opposition, but its enemies rallied, so 
that at one time it seemed lost. But on 
the night of the very last day the opposi- 
tion gave way, the bill was passed, and 
Gov. John Young Brown, who was 
always in favor of it, signed it on March 
15. 

The passage of this radical measure not 
only vindicates the character of Kentucky 
men for love of justice, but confirms the 
faith of Kentucky women that our people 
will not long withhold any right from 
them which can be proved to be equitable, 
and in accordance with principle. It is 
because we trust in our people’s firm 
adherence to fundamental political prin- 
ciples which, with all due deference to 
chivalry, is a much nobler trait, that 
Kentucky’s equal rights advocates hope 
that no long struggle will intervene until 
the full acknowledgment of the political 
rights of women is granted. I suppose a 
General Assembly is about as conserva- 
tive a body as can be gathered together; 
yet after Mrs. Josephine K. Henry’s elo- 
quent address on ‘* Married Women’s 
Property Rights” early in the session, 
several of the members expressed a wish 
to hear her speak again, and asked if she 
could not later in the session give another 
address. She smilingly suggested that 
she might take as large a subject as 
‘‘American Citizenship.’”’ They expressed 
themselves pleased; and, accordingly, on 
March 8, by invitation, she spoke on that 
subject in Representatives’ Hall. The hall 
had been tendered by a unanimous vote 





ee 


for that purpose; and the Senate, which 
was holding a night session on account 
of pressure of business, adjourned to hear 
her. The hall was filled, with an audi. 
ence composed largely of the legislators, 
and she held them in close attention for 
more than an hour. So the Zspel of 
Equal Rights was proclaimed among a 
class of men above all others influentia) 
in molding public sentiment in politica) 
matters. 

The way is opening fairly before the 
Kentucky Equal Rights Association, and, 
with God’s help, we intend to do our 
duty in bringing in the good day of 
“Equal Rigtts to all, Special Privileges 
to none.” LAURA CLay, 

Pres Ky. E.R A. 
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ALL ALONG THE LINE. 


Mrs. O. A. Cheney conducts a good 
suffrage column in the Wellesley (Mass.) 
Review. 

At the convention of the Green Couuty 
(Wis.) Woman Suffrage Association held 
at Albany, a number of excellent me- 
morial papers on Lucy Stone were read 
by Mrs. Minnie L. Savage, of Evansville, 
Miss Amelia Wales, of Brodhead, and 
others. Hon. D. H. Morgan strongly 
advocated the right of women to the 
ballot as citizens, and because their in- 
fluence would be on the side of right, 
temperance ard purity, and closed the 
memorial service by reading a tribute to 
Mrs. Stone from an Oberlin paper. Mrs, 
Tillie Wickersham of Juda was elected 
president, Mrs. Kate Twining, of Brod- 
head, secretary. 

The Akron Political Equality Club, one 
of the strongest Ohio societies, recently 
celebrated the beginning of its fifth year. 
Mrs. Everhard, the State presi ‘ent, 
urged women to accept positions on 
boards of corporations, banks and public 
institutions, whenever a chance presented 
itself. She herself is a director in a bank 
and president of a board of a charitable 
institution. She said that the best work 
can be done by an institution whose board 
is composed of men and women. 


Mrs. Rachel L. Childs, State organizer 
for the lowa Woman Suffrage Association, 
is giving sixty days to the suffrage cam- 
paign work in Kansas. She began by 
speaking at Oketo, Mareh 1, to a large 
audience and organizing a strong eam- 
paign club. 


The sermon preached by Rev. J. W. 
Bradshaw of the Congregationai church 
of Ann Arbor, Mich., on “Some Aspects 
of Woman Suffrage” created a discussion 
which has been of much advantage to the 
cause. The sermon which was published 
in the Evening Times, was mildly antagon- 
istic. Mr. Bradshaw concedes that women 
have equal rights with men. “She has 
the right to herself, to her property, to 
her fullest self-realization in every way.” 
But he thinks that the ‘function of the 
suffrage, of law-making and law-enforc- 
ing,” is one which does not belong to 
women. And he is fearful of the conse- 
quences to women and to society, should 
women be enfranchised. Particularly is 
he fearful of the “bad women”—that 
class which has never expressed the 
slightest desire for the ballot. The 
Times, while editorially endorsing the 
sermon, gave space to several criticisms 
against it; the Democrat, owned and 
edited by a bright woman, pointed out its 
fallacies,and an able and exhaustive reply 
by Judge N. W. Cheever was published in 
both papers. The Educational Club, E. 
Cora De Puy, president, passed a resolu- 
tion of thanks to Judge Cheever. Alto- 
gether there was a heavy aftermath to the 
suffrage convention at Ann Arbor, and 
the straws mostly pointed in the right 
direction. 
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KANSAS NOTES. 





Editor Woman's Column: 


The Hon. George Handy, of Harrods- 
burg, Ky., one of the most prominent and 
substantial citizens of that State, sends us, 
through our staunch friend and fellow 
worker, Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, a con- 
tribution of $10 to the Amendment Cam- 
paign Fund. It is a most timely gift, and 
speaks well for the generosity and 
progressiveness of the South. Our thanks 
to Hon. George Handy! 

Two young men of Downs, Kan., have 
been for some time preparing to debate 
woman suffrage. They have ransacked 
all authorities, near and far, for argu- 
ments against woman’s enfranchisement. 
A short time ago they went to Logan, 
Kan., to debate the question with two 
young men of the same congressional! dis- 
trict. Logan gave the debaters a crowded 
house and close attention, but the judges 
decided upon the merits of the argument 
for the affirmative. The trouble is that 
the anti side of this question has no argu- 
ments. The young men on the negative 
are said to have produced the best there 
is to be said in support of their position, 
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but the strongest of the ecediin argu- 
ment is but feeble. 

Two other young men of Downs are 
preparing to defend woman suffrage. 
They go to a Northwest city on March 
30 to hold a debate. 

Mrs. Julia B. Nelson, president of the 
Minnesota Woman Suffrage Association, 
is having great success in her meetings in 
Kansas. Sheis an able speaker, a woman 
of fine presence ; has had wide experience, 
and has travelled extensively in this 
country and in Europe. Kansas is fortu- 
nate to secure such help in her struggle 
for woman’s enfranchisement; and Mrs. 
Nelson is generous in making us a gift of 
such valuable services. 

The Iola Register is one of the ablest 
weeklies in Kansas. It is edited by genial, 
brilliant Senator Chas. F. Scott, whom 
we are proud to count among the friends 
of the suffrage movement. Senator Scott 
has recently done a most helpful thing in 
inviting discussion of the pending amend- 
ment in the columns of the Register, and 
a spirited debate is now going on. filling 
about two long columns each week. The 
way the women rally their pens to meet the 
arguments produced by certain opponents 
shows indisputably the desire of bright 
and earnest women to have the amend. 
ment adopted. 


As the Register has a circulation be- 
yond its own county, and is moreover a 
much quoted paper, this debate is setting 
many people to thinking and talking 
about the woman suffrage question. H. 

re 

DONATIONS FOR SOUTHERN WORE. 





LEXINGTON, Ky., MARCH 17, 1894 
The Southern Committee desires grate- 
fully to acknowledge the following do- 
nations and pledges given to it at the 
National- American Woman Suffrage 
Association Annual Meeting in February, 
1894: 


Mrs. I. H. 
Mrs. Marilla “M. Yikicker sows 
Mrs. Fox, of Colorado...... 
Mrs. Hale, of Connecticut.. oxen 
Mrs. Martha Davis..........-eeseeees 
Mrs. Avis Graves..........seeeeseees 1 
Mrs. Mariana Chapman.........+++- 

Miss Isabel Howland..... 


- 
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BE oss ituachneesetssankeiunn 50 
Also, H. B. Blackwell, literature to 
GeOrgia ......seeeeeececeeccrees 25.00 
Mrs. Dietrick, pledged.....+..+.-++++ 00 
Mrs. yn Barnes, to be paid in ‘ 


“LAURA Cray. 
Chairman Southern Committee, 
78 N. Broadway, Lexington, Kentucky. 


—————or__—_—_- 


™N MEMORIAM. 


REV. DANIEL 8S. WHITNEY. 

On Wednesday, March 14, in South- 
boro, Mass., Rev. Daniel S. Whitney 
passed from earth, having just passed his 
84th birthday. He had been in failing 
health for nearly a year, but his last ill- 
ness was a little over a week, and he suf- 
fered only from weakness. 

One of the last public occasions at 
which he was present was the reunion of 
old Abolitionists at Danvers, in April, 
1893. He was born in Danvers, Feb. 4 
1810, and in his early life learned the 
shoemaker’s trade, an occupation that at 
various times in his life he followed. He 
had charge of the Sunday school of the 
First Universalist Church in Salem, and 
through the advice of the pastor, Rev. 
Lemuel Willis, after spending some time 
at academies in Topsfield and Andover, 
he studied theology under Rev. Paul 
Dean, and was ordained by the Massachu- 
setts Association of Restorationists. He 
preached in Middlesex Village, West 
Boylston, and Berlin, though the opinion 
of one of his parishioners, that ‘the 
preached too much rum and niggers,” 
showed that his fearlessness as a reformer 
was not seasoned by the caution that 
prevailed among many ministers of that 
day. 

In 1842 he married Miss Hannah 3. P. 
Cotton, of Boylston, youngest daughter 
of Rev. Ward Cotton, who was for 
twenty-eight years minister in that town. 
They passed eight years of their early 
married life in the Community at Hope- 
dale, Milford, which was inaugurated by 
Rev. Adin Ballou, associated with Rev. 
Geo. W. Stacy, Rev. David R. Lamson, 
Rev. Wm. H. Fish, and Rev. Daniel S. 
Whitney. There he engaged in various 
avocations during the week, and preached 
on Sundays. 

In 1853, while a resident of Boylston, he 
was elected a delegate from that town to 
the Massachusetts Constitutional Conven- 
tion, where he had the satisfaction of 
voting to leave the word male out of the 
Constitution. He moved to Southboro in 
that year, where he has since resided. In 
the last years of the war he served in the 
Sanitary Commission under Frank B. 
Fay, being associated with Miss Helen 
Gilson in her diet-kitchen. He served as 
postmaster of Southboro for over eleven 
years, resigning the office more than ten 
years ago, since which time he has been 
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occupied as agent of ven fire and life 
insurance companies. He served for some 
time on the school committee of South- 
boro, and is kindly remembered by many 
of the young people of that town, in 
whom he took a friendly interest during 
their school life. He was for over sixty 
years an earnest worker for temperance, 
did good service in the anti-slavery cause, 
and in later years to that of woman’s 
rights. His aged wife survives him, and 
he also leaves two daughters, Mrs. Mary 
P. C. Billings, of Cambridge, and Mrs. 
Alice Burton, of Minneapolis. 

The funeral services on Saturday, 
March 17, were conducted by Rev. Wm. 


H. Fish, of Dedham, the sole survivor of. 


the ministers ordained by the Restora- 
tionists, assisted by Rev. M. F. Mevis, of 
Southboro. Many friends and relatives 
from a distance were present. Tokens 
of affection from friends surrounded the 
casket, and at the close of the service all 
united in his favorite hymn: 
‘Thus far the Lord hath Jed me on.” 

As the friends gathered around the 
grave it seemed fitting they should unite 
in the triumphant hymn: 


*‘Rise my soul and stretch thy wings 
Thy better portion trace, 
Rise from transitory things 
To heaven thy native place.” 


A letter from Rev. Samuel May, of 
Leicester, spoke in appreciative terms of 
Mr. Whitney’s work, and said: 

‘It is an interesting fact that it was on 
the day of his death that the long struggle 
for woman suffrage received its first 
triumphant vote in the Massachusetts 
Legislature. Could he have known it, he 
might have said: ‘Lord, now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace.’ ”’ 

M. P. C. B. 


a ~~ 


OUR NEW YORE LETTER. 


NEw YorK, MARCH 21, 1894. 
Editors Woman s Journal : 


The most notable event of last week 
was the Albany County Convention, which 
took place in Albany, on Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday, March 12, 13 and 14. 
On the Sunday preceding, Rev. Anna 
Shaw spoke in the afternoon, in Jermain 
Hall, on ‘‘What Constitutes Humanity ?”’ 
and preached in the evening in Trinity 
M. E. Church, on ‘‘Moral Courage.” The 
Convention opened on Monday afternoon, 
in the Assembly Chamber. Mrs. Mary 
Seymour Howell, vice-president for Al- 
bany County, presided, with much dignity 
and energy. Miss Shaw made a prayer; 
Mrs. Mary E .Beckett delivered the address 
of welcome Miss Mary G. Hay read 
extracts from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitutions of the 
State and of the United States. Miss 
Alice Woodbridge, who is in Albany in 
the interests of the working women of 
the State, read a paper, entitled ‘‘Why 
Business Women want Equal Suffrage.” 
Mrs. Sarah Hitt followed in an admirable 
address on the ‘‘Reasoning power of men 
and the intuitive power of women.” Miss 
Emma Le Boeuf, one of the leading young 
women in educational and musical circles, 
spoke on ‘*Woman’s Sphere.” 

It was an interesting sight to see the 
Assembly Chamber, with Mrs. Howell 
wielding the gavel in the speaker’s chair, 
and the members’ seats filled with women 
and men—a prophecy of the future. 


The evening session was held in Jer- 
main Hall. Rev. Dr. Farrar presided, and 
Rev. Anna Shaw delivered an entertaining 
address on “The True Republic.” The 
second day was again bright with sunny 
skies. The afternoon session was devoted 
to organizing. Mrs. Sarah Hitt, 136 State 
Street, was chosen chairman of the county 
campaign committee, and representatives 
were elected for several of the principal 
towns in the county. In the evening the 
Assembly Chamber was crowded to its 
utmost capacity. The janitors of the 
building said that five thousand people 
tried to get in, one of the largest throngs 
that had ever come to the capital. The 
star attraction of the evening was Miss 
Anthony. Hon. D. E. Ainsworth, of Os- 
wego, the Republican leader in the Assem- 
bly, had expected to preside, but was 
disabled by a sudden illness, and sent a 
substitute too late to reach the rostrum. 
Rev. Dr. Ecob made the opening prayer. 
Your correspondent spoke for the first 
half hour. Mrs. Howell made an earnest 
appeal for funds, and Miss Anthony deliv- 
ered an eloquent address contrasting the 
present with the past, and predicting a 
speedy triumph. 

After the adjournment a reception was 
given to Miss Anthony in the Assembly 
parlor. This was under the auspices of 
the Woman’s Educational Society. The 
room was beautifully decorated with 
potted plants. A violin, mandolin and 
banjo orchestra, led by Mrs. Mary Le 
Boeuf Beckett, discoursed sweet music, 
and Miss Kate Stoneman presented the 
throng. 

On Wednesday evening the Assembly 
Chamber was again given up to the advo- 


crates of ourcause. Hon. William Sulzer, 
leader of the Democrats in the Assembly, 
presided, and delivered an address. Hon. 
Frederic Hixon, of Chautauqua, made a 
speech, and Mrs. Howell gave her lecture, 
‘““The Dawn of the Twentieth Century.” 

The Albany County Campaign Commit- 
tee has secured a room on the first floor 
of the capitol, where meetings will be 
held every week. The convention imme- 
diately following this was held at Cats- 
kill, in the Opera House. A private let- 
ter from that place says that the building 
was overcrowded with people. The other 
conventions of the week were at Kings- 
ton, Ulster Co., Newburg, Orange Co., 
and Haverstraw, Rockland Co. Mrs. Ella 
Hawley Crossett writes from Warsaw, 
Wyoming Co., that Mrs. Mary S. Knaggs, 
of Michigan, has spoken seventeen times 
in that county. Miss Elizabeth U. Yates, 
of Maine, has been lecturing in Cayuga 
County, and is soon to speak in Brooklyn, 
before the various Leagues of that city, 
all of which are doing good work and 
holding crowded meetings. 

In this city meetings were held last 
week at Mrs. Mills’, 21 Irving Place, and 
at 50 East 10th Street, where there was a 
gathering of Populists. A committee of 
ladies, consisting of Mrs. Robert Abbe, 
Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, Dr. Mary 
Putnam Jacobi and Miss Adele Field, are 
in charge of the headquarters at Sherry’s, 
where some of them may be found on any 
Saturday. They have also arranged sev- 
eral meetings in the homes of wealthy 
and fashionable women. ‘These have been 
addressed by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Rev. 
Dr. Rainsford, Rev. Percy Grant, of the 
Church of the Ascension, Miss Keyser and 
others. 

An unfortunate typographical error in 
last week’s JOURNAL gave incorrectly the 
name of our hospitable entertainers at a 
parlor meeting. It should have been Mr. 
and Mrs. Hart J. Berg. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


A very attractive collection of stories 
of Acadian and Creole life in Louisiana is 
promised soon by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. It bears the name “Bayou Folk,” 
and the author is Mrs. Kate Chopin, who 
writes from the fullest knowledge. 

Two daughters of Alma Tadema, the 
well known painter of classic subjects 
contribute to Harper’s Monthly for March. 
Miss Laurence Alma Tadema is the author 
of ‘‘An Undivined Tragedy,” a romantic 
story told in a dialogue between mother 
and daughter. The two _ illustrations 
were drawn by Miss Anna Alma Tadema, 


Kossuth is dead. To those who remem- 
ber the gallant figure, with the plumed 
hat which set the fashion forty years ago, 
and the eloquent tongue of this fiery in- 
surgent when he visited the American 
republic in his prime, with a passionate 
appeal for intervention in behalf of Hun- 
gary, Louis Kossuth will ever remain the 
vision of an ideal patriot. 

Col. T. W. Higginson will deliver his 
lecture on ‘‘Recollections of the Fugitive 
Slave Cases in Boston, with special refer- 
ence to the Anthony Burns Riot,” in 
Brattle Hall, Cambridge, on Monday, 
April 2d. Tickets (75 cents, or, with re. 
served seats, $1.00) can be obtained at 
Doll and Richards, 2 Park St., Boston, or 
at 42 Brattle St., Cambridge. 

Success has at last crowned the long, 
patient struggle of the Woman’s Council 
to secure police matrons for the city of 
Cleveland, O. Mrs. Harriet Garfield and 
Mrs. Emma Essinger have been appointed 
by the mayor. Mrs. Essinger is the 
widow of a mail clerk, and since the death 
of her husband has supported her two 
children and her aged mother. The ma- 
trons will receive $666.66 a year, or two- 
thirds of the salary of a patrolman. 


An educational and industrial union for 
women has been formed at Fitchburg, 
Mass. It is one of the best things from a 
sociological and moral standpoint ever 
undertaken in the city. A prominent cit- 
izen has provided commodious,convenient 
and centrally located rooms, with heat, for 
a year. The officers are: President, Mrs 
J. E. Raymond; treasurer, Mrs. Walter 
A. Davis; secretary, Mrs. E. W. Holman 

Referring to the statement that the lady 
candidate for overseer of the poor at 
Dedham, Mass., was the first of her sex 
to hold the office, the Nantucket Inquirer 
says: ‘‘Nantucket elected a lady overseer 
a year ago (Mrs. Malinda S. Barney), and 
again in 1894 has re-elected the same lady 
and another—Mrs. Susan P. Jones. So 
Nantucket is a year ahead, and proud of 
the step she took.” Brookline has had 
women as overseers for many years. 

Representative Roe, who has cham- 
pioned our municipal suffrage bill, told at 
the King’s Chapel meeting, in honor of 
Neal Dow, that at his old home his 





mother was at that hour engaged in the 


holding of a similar meeting and that his 
grandmother was holding a similar meet- 
ing in another place. Thus three genera- 
tions of reformers were at work at the 
same hour. 


The Easter Harper’s Bazar, published 
March 17th, contained three complete 
short stories: ‘‘A Distinction and a Dif- 
ference,” by Marion Harland, illustrated 
by L. W. Hitchcock; ‘‘Easter Hats,” by 
Kate Upson Clark, illustrated by W. H. 
Hyde; and “A Disdainful Youth,” by 
Eva Walder McGlasson. Among the 
sketches and essays was ‘‘The Care of 
the Aged,” by Helen Everston Smith. 


At the regular literary meeting of the 
New England Women’s Press Association 
last Wednesday, Miss Katherine E. Con- 
way gave a wise and thoughtful paper on 
‘*The Christian Gentlewoman.” The exer- 
cise were pleasantly diversified by music 
and short speeches. Spirited recitations 
were given by Mrs. Lida Hood Talbot, of 
Chicago. Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, of Cleve- 
land, the well-known author, was an 
honored guest. 


The Greenfield Gazette and Courier of 
March 7, 1894, says: 

The Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives in passing the municipal female suf- 
frage bill simply reflects the slowly but 
surely developed best sense of the State 
as to what is just, right, practicable and 
desirable concerning the voice of a a 
and worthy section of the governed in the 
affairs of lucal government. ‘I'he Senate, 
we shall believe, will not put itself in the 
position of delaying the State’s new claim 
to leadership. four-fifths of Franklin’s 
representation was recorded in favor of 
the bill—Representatives Bridges, Coy, 
Farley and Howard. 


The Woman’s Rest Tour Association of 
this city celebrated Washington’s Birth- 
day with a loan exhibition at Perkins 
Hall. The walls were lined with large 
photographs brought from all over the 
world, and tables were covered with 
souvenirs of travel dear to the ‘Rest 
Tourers.’’ Papers were read descriptive 
of travel in Greece, Japan, Isle of Wight 
and Edinburgh. The president, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, did the honors, and the 
attendance was large, including many 
gentlemen as guests. Similar reunions 
are projected for the spring. The next 
work of the association will be to prepare 
a list of acceptable boarding places in the 
chief cities of America. 


Last Tuesday afternoon and evening 
meetings were held in King’s Chapel 
under the auspices of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Union in honor of the ninetieth birth- 
day of Gen. Neal Dow, author of the 
‘*Maine law.” This is the first time that 
this historic church has ever been opened 





to a meeting of this kind. Among the 
speakers were Mrs. Livermore, 
Fessenden, Ex-Gov. Long. Representa- 
tive A. S. Roe, Hon. Geo. A. Carter, | 
mayor of Chelsea, Mrs. Mary A. Hunt, Mr. 
S. B. Shapleigh, Mrs. Joseph Cook, and 
Rev. Louis A. Banks. Frequent refer: nces 
in favor of woman suffrage were warmly 
applauded. Particularly strong in the 
advocacy of woman’s ballot were the 
speeches of Messrs. Long, Roe, and Carter. 


A novel exhibition in household eco- 
nomics is to be given at Horticultural 
Hall from April 9 to April 21, inclusive, 
under the auspices of the New England 
Helping Hand Society and with Mrs. 
Marion A. McBride as general manager. 
The latest fittings for household purposes, 
room furnishings, furniture, beautiful 


Mrs. | 





wall paper, paint, carpets, rugs, systems 
of ventilation, heating, refrigerators, 
kitchen goods of all kinds, how to have | 
pure water, in fact everything possible to 
secure will be shown which tends to make | 
housework what it should be. Cooking | 
will be done by electricity. The proceeds | 
will assist the Helping Hand Society, 119 | 
Charles Street. This society is doing a | 
good work for working girls who receive 

low wages, and provides them with a | 
safe and comfortable home at a very low | 
rate. | 


A large and enthusiastic meeting in 
behalf of the oppressed people of Armenia 
was held in Boston last Wednesday even- 
ing. William Lloyd Garrison presided | 
and made the opening address. Letters 
were read from Gov. Greenhalge, Rev. E. 
E. Hale, Robert Treat Paine, and Prof. 
Joseph Henry Allen, of Harvard | 
There were interesting addresses by 
Mesers. Garrison, Michael Anagnos, B 
Peshtimaljian, Heary B. Blackwell, Mrs. | 
Isabel C. Barrows and others, while Miss 
Carrie Louise Morse recited several Arme- 
nian poems translated by Miss Alice Stone | 
Blackwell. The speakers told of the | 
wrongs the Armenians suffered at the 
hands of the Turks; how they had been | 
persecuted for hundreds of years, while | 
other nations, prompted by selfish trade | 
interests, had turned deaf ears to their 
cries. Diplomatic action by the U. 8. 
Government for the protection of Ameri- 
can citizens of Armenian birth was de- 
manded, also an effective joint interven- 








tion by the civilized nations of the world. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


An Island Garden. 


By CeLia THAXTER, author of “‘Among the 
Isles of Shoals,’ etc. With twelve full-page 
Illustrations in color, and several smaller 
ones, by Cuitp Hassam. 8vo, attractively 
bound, $4 00 net. 


Mrs. Thaxter, who has spent a large part of 
her life on Appledore, the largest of the Isles of 
Shoals, here tells the secret of the flower-garden 
by her cottage, which is one of the chief attrac- 
tions of the islands and the wonder of the 
thousands who visit them every summer. Col- 
ored Illustrations add greatly to the attractive- 
ness of the engaging volume. 


Brave Little Holland, and What 
She Taught Us. 


By WituramM Ettior Grairris, D. D., author 
of “Japan,” “The Lily among Thorns,” 
* Matthew Calbraith Perry,”’ etc. With illus- 
trations. 16mo, $1.25. In Riverside Library 
for Young People, small 16mo, 75 cents. 


By three visits to Holland, and careful study 
of Dutch-American archives. Dr. Griffis has 
gained material for a very interesting account of 
Holiand and the debt we owe her for her contri- 
bution to American liberty and order. 


Bayou Folk. 
By Kats Cuorin. 16mo, $1.25. 


A pretty book of tales drawn from life among 
the Creoles and Acadians of Louisiana. They 
represent with fidelity and spirit characters and 
customs unfamiliar to most readers; they are 
admirably told, with jog enough dialect for 
local color; and they can Bardly fail to be very 
popular. 


A Bird-Lover in the West. 


A delightful book of bird experiences and 
observations in Ohio, Utab, and Colorado, by 
Oxtve THoRNE MILLER, author of ‘ In Nest- 
ing Time.”’ ‘‘Bird-Ways.”’ ‘Little Brothers of 
the Air,’’ ete. 16mo, $1.25. 


Cartier to Frontenac. 


A study of Geographical Discovery in the 
interior of North America in its Historical 
Relations, 1534-1700; with full cartographical 
illustrations from contemporary sources. By 
Justin Winsor, author of ‘‘Columbus,”’ edi- 
tor of ‘Narrative and Critical History of 
America.”” 8vo, $4.00 


A book of great value on account of its abun- 


dant contributions to our knowledge of American 
history and geography. 


In Exile, and Other Stories. 


A tasteful volume of excellent short stories, 
by Mary Ha.uock Foors, author of ‘The 
Chosen Valley,” “The Led-Horse Claim,”’ 
“John Bodewin’s Testimony,” ‘The Last 
Assembly Ball,” etc 16mo, $1.25. 


A Poet’s Portfolio: Later Read- 
ings. 


By WILLIAM Wetmore Story, author of 
ba di Roma.” ‘‘Fiammetta,”’ etc. 18mo, 
parchment paper or cloth, $1.00, 


A delightful little book like Mr. Story’s “He 
and She,’’ —a collection of charming lyrics 
strung on the silver thread of an entertaining 
conversation. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.,. 
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HOLLIS 


ISAAC B. RICH, 





STREET 
THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manage: 





EASTER MONDAY, AND ALL THE 
WEEK. 


MISS MARLOWE 


as CONSTANCE and JULIET. 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday Evenings and Sat- 
urday Matinee, “tHE LOVE CHASE.” 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday Evenings, 
“ROMEO AND JULIET.” 





Evenings at 8. Only Matinee Saturday at 2. 


GRAND OPERA wouse 


A. H. DEXTER. 











Week Commencing Monday, March 26. 


“WHITE 
SLAVE.” 


Next Attraction— “STILL ALARM. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


Ricu & HARRIS and 
CHARLES FROHMAN 








Props. and Managers. 





Monday, March 26. LAST WEEK, 


_ MR. EDWARD HARRIGAN 


and his New York Company. 
"FIRST PRESENTATION IN BOSTON, 


“THE MULLIGAN GUARD BALL.” 


By Epwarp Harrigan. 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


Monday, April 2—Mr. George THATCHER 
and Company of Comedy Entertainers in 


| “AFRICA.” 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON ........+.. Manager, 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
Week Beginning Monday, March 26. 
THE NEW 


Boston Howard Atheneum Star 
Specialty Co. 


Next Attraction—‘THE STOWAWAY.” 
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GIRLHOOD. 
BY_MRS. AMELIA E. BARR. 


An exquisite incompleteness : 
The theme of a song unset; 
The weft in the shuttle of life; 
The bud with the dew still wet; 
The dawn of a day uncertain, 
The delicate bloom of fruit; 
A plant with some leaves unfolded, 
The rest asleep at the root. 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Pee eee 


A MEMORY. 


BY MARY BRABLEY. 


Deep in my heart’s most secret depth is hidden 
A thing remembered that I would forget;: 
Ghost-like it rises in the dark unbidden ; 
Dead many a year_ago, it haunts me yet. 


“There is no God,’’ the fool saith, treading 
blindly 
His downward path; but I was not that fool. 
I heard the voice divine that warned me kindly, 
Yet suffered still the tempter's voice to rule. 


Would that I had not! 
me had 
And though his love is equal to my cry, 
The,wrong remembered keeps its right to grieve 
me, 
The ghost will walk with me until I die. 
—Sunday School Times. 


Though I cry ‘‘Forgive 


—— —~~@>— - —— 


THE POET 4ND THE TARN. 


BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


From the Armenian of Bedros Dourian. 


* (Douriar died of consumption at the age of 
twenty. These verses were written shortly before 
his death.) 


Why,dost thou lie in hushed surprise, 
Thou little lonely mere? 

Did some fair woman wistfally 
Gaze in thy mirror clear? 


Or are thy waters calm and still 
Admiring the blue sky, 

Where shining cloudilets, like thy foam, 
Are drifting softly by ? 


Sad little lake, let us be friends! 
I too am desolate ; 

I:too would fain, beneath the sky, 
In silence meditate. 


As many thoughts are in my mind 
As wavelets o’er thee roam; 

As many wounds are in my heart 
As_thou hast flakes of foam. 


But if heaven’s constellations all 
Should drop into thy breast, 

Thou still wouldst not be like my soul— 
A flame-sea without rest! 


There, when the air and thou are calm, 
The clouds /et fall no showers ; 

The stars that rise there do not set, 
And fadeless are the flowers. 


Thou art my queen, O little lake, 
For e’en when ripples thrill 

Thy surface, in thy troubled depths 
Thou hold’st me, trembling, still. 


Full many have rejected me: 

‘‘What has he but his lyre ?’’ 
‘‘He trembles, and his face is wan; 

His life must sodh expire!” 


None said, ‘‘Poor child, why pines he thus? 
If he beloved should be, 

Haply he might not die, but live— 
Live, and grow fair to see!’’ 


None sought the boy’s sad heart to read, 
Nor in its depths to look. 

They would have found it was a fire, 
And not a printed book! 


Nay, ashes now—a memory! 
Grow stormy, little mere, 
For a despairing man has gazed 
Into thy waters clear! 
—Boston Transcript. 
—- se --— 


MARK’S MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


‘“‘Confound her!” cried Mark Howeil, 
bursting into the parlor where Mrs. 
Ward, his married sister, then on a visit 
to him, was sitting, quietly sewing. 
‘‘Confound her, she’s always interfering!” 

His sister knew well enough of whom 
he was speaking. He was speaking of 
his mother-in-law, also on a visit at the 
Howells’. 

**Mark,” said Mrs. Ward, looking up, 
“you ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
I am older than you. I have been, in 
some respects, a mother to you; and 
therefore I speak plainly. And I must 
say that I think you talk scandalously of 
your mother-in-law.” 

“Why can’t she mind her own busi- 
ness?” he said, wrathfully. ‘‘Here she’s 
been talking May over about the new nurse 
for Johnnie. The one I like, I’m told,won’t 
do at all; and it’s all, I do believe, be- 
cause the girl’s young, and has pretty 
manners. Instead, they’re to have some 
sour old thing as prim as a drill sergeant, 
and as ugly as a Chinese idol.” 

“I confess 1 am on the side of your 
mother-in-law,” his sister answered quiet- 
ly. “The girl you fancied was entirely 
unfit to be put over Johnnie. He’d wind 
her round his finger. And I don’t believe 
she cares for anything but dress and ad- 
miration.” 

This rather staggered Mark, who had 
been accustomed to regard his sister as 
the perfection of wisdom, especially in 
housewifely matters. He locked blank, 
for a moment, but soon rallied. 


“That is not all. She has persuaded 
May to put long stockings on Johnnie, 
when theie’s nothing prettier than to see 
his fat, chubby legs.” 

‘‘Nor anything more unhealthy. 
the poor little legs, on a cold day.” 

“Unhealthy! Half the children in town 
go barelegged.” 

‘‘And the consequence is that half those 
who go barelegged catch colds and fevers, 
from which some never recover. You are 
fond of your bay mare, Mark; but you are 
careful in a sharp wind to have @ horse- 
cover put on her; while you never think 
of covering up poor Johnnie’s legs, no 
matter how bitter the day. Do you sup- 
pose your child is stronger than your 
horse?” 

‘*But it hardens him,” said Mark, a 
little staggered, nevertheless. 

‘‘Why wouldn’t exposure harden your 
mare? No, Mark, you’re wrong in both 
cases, and your mother-in-law is right.” 

Mark bit his moustache, and growled, 
‘*But a fellow doesn’t like anybody inter- 
fering between himself and wife, you see. 
May’s mother is very nice, generally, I 
admit; but let her keep to herown affairs.” 

‘‘But are not these her own affairs? 
Johnnie is her grandchild. She naturally 
wants him to be well brought up, and be 
healthy; and so in advising your wife 
about a nurse, and persuadimg her to 
cover Johnnie’s legs, she is only keeping 
within the strict line of her duty. You 
ought to be thankful that there is some- 
body with greater experience than May, 
to tellher what todo. No young mother 
can learn everything at once. Besides, 
Mrs. Barker has never, so far as I have 
seen, forced her opinions on May. Has 
she?” 

‘*No,” said Mark. ‘She doesn’t nag, if 
that’s what you mean. But she talks 
May over.” 

‘*‘And naturally. Come, Mark, be fair. 
Look at the subject without prejudice.” 

“I do.” 

“Not entirely, I think. For example, 
in both these instances, Mrs. Barker only 
advised what was best. Now I have been 
here a fortnight and I have never known 
her to advise May wrong. More than 
that, she hardly ever gives advice at all, 
unless she is first asked for it.” 

‘It’s not only in these two things; it is 
in plenty of others,” retorted Mark, going 
back to the old ground as obstinate peo- 
ple do. ‘She always takes a different side 
from me, and always gets May to go with 
her and against me. Confound her!” 

‘‘Now, Mark, don’t be silly. Don’t 
quarrel with May, too, and for no better 
reason than that she is led, in many 
things, by her mother. Isn’t it natural? 
I often think how unjust men are to 
mothers-in-law, as a class. You took 
May from a home where she had lived 
for nineteen years, and in which the great 
authority in all matters, not only on 
dress and health, but everything, was 
her mother. She looked up to and be- 
lieved in her mother, as all good children 
should. You and I looked up to our 
mother, and I hope Johnnie will look up 
to his. Now, though all families hold to 
the same general principles of morality, 
though all believe it is wrong to lie, or 
steal, or covet a neighbor’s goods, there 
is the very greatest diversity of opinions 
between different families on the minor 
points of life. This is natural. It is 
natural, too, that a daughter should hold 
the same views as her mother about these 
things, and that, even after marriage, the 
influence of the home atmosphere should 
hang about her. Why, you yourself, on 
some of these very points, cling more 
obstinately to the traditions of our 
family than May does to hers.” 

‘But,’ said Mark stubbornly, ‘‘a wife 
ought to adapt herself to her husband’s 
tastes.” 

‘*Well, even if we grant that, we must 
give her time. She can’t undo the work of 
nineteen years in a few months, or even a 
year or two. In matters that involve no 
question of right or wrong it is generally 
wise for a wife to yield to her husband, 
if he insists on it. But to insist on minor 
things too much, is neither wise nor fair. 
There ought to be mutual concessions; 
for matrimony, like everything else in 
life, is a matter of give and take. Butt 
is absurd to expect a wife to remodel her 
whole character in a couple of years. 
The influence of her mother, of her own 
family traditions, cannot be shaken off so 
easily; and a husband is wrong to expect 
it. Yet this is what you mean, when you 
say that May always goes against you 
and takes her mother’s side.” 

‘So she does.” 

**As a fact, she does not,’’ replied Mrs. 
Ward, stoutly, looking him resolutely in 
the face, ‘“‘and you know she doesn’t. 
You are angry, or you would not say it. 
May sometimes goes against you, and 
with her mother; but she much more 
often follows your taste, even when it is 
more than an open question. And what 


I pity 





does it matter, after all? For I am talk- 
ing of things indifferent in themselves. 





A man ought to be too much of a man to 
want to tyrannize over his wife in little 
things of that kind.” 

Mark began, by this time, to realize 
that he had the worst of the argument, 
so he made no reply, but stroked his 
moustache —a favorite trick with his 
kind in similar circumstances. 

‘The truth is,” said his sister, laugh- 
ingly, taking up her sewing again, which 
she had laid down in the heat of discus- 
sion, ‘‘you are jealous. That’s the whole 
story. You want to monopolize every 
look, and word, and action, and even 
thought, of May’s. You want to be mas- 
ter, to the minutest detail. You are like 
most young husbands in this, however; 
and I will not be too hard on you. It is 
this very jealousy that is at the bottom 
of the general dislike on the part of 
new husbands towards mothers-in-law. 
You lords of creation, even in matters 





love and sacrifice done by noble women 
“in His name.” CLARA C. HOFFMAN. 


_ +e -_—— 
TOPEKA REMEMBERS LUCY STONE. 


TOPEKA, KAN., MARCH 6, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

From all over the State come reports of 
the busy work of the Kansas suffragists— 
the speech-making and club-organizing, 
the debates and contests, the ‘‘pie socials,” 
spelling matches, and devices of all 
kinds to raise money for the campaign. 
But we are not so busy as to be unmind- 
ful of our ‘‘promoted” leaders,to whom we 
owe so much, and occasionally we cease 
our active work and meet to tell of their 
labors and gain fresh inspiration for duty. 

Our loca) Association held such a meet- 
ing Feb. 25, in memory of Lucy Stone. A 
| Paper of much interest was read by one 





which ought to be left entirely to the | of our members, tracing her pathway from 


women, fret and champ the bit, when a 
woman comes in the nick of time to take 
things in hand. You fret and champ the 
more, when the woman is the one most fit 
to interfere—a mother-in-law. You don’t 
like to play second fiddle,” with two or 
three merry shakes of the head, ‘even 
when it is necessary you should. You 
resent interference, and would resent it 
from anybody, only you make the moth- 
er-in-law the scape-goat.”’ 

‘*Well,” said Mark, who had recovered 
his temper by this time, and who had the 


good sense to acknowledge, at least to | 


himself, that he was in the wrong, ‘‘a 
woman, they say, will always have the 
last word. So I let you have it.” 

‘“‘What a blessing, though,” retorted 
Mrs. Ward, with another gay laugh, and 
another shake of the head, ‘‘that it’s a 
sister, in this case, who will have the last 
word, and not a Mother-in-Law!”— 
Selected. 

— +O 


EXHIBITION OF HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS, 


An exhibition of household economics 
will be held in Boston early in April 
under the auspices of the New England 
Helping Hand Society, following in the 
line of recent practical work done in Cam- 
bridge among women’s clubs. This 
society has a membership of nearly three 
hundred under the presidency of Mrs. E. 
Trask Hill, and will have the codperation 
of the 10,000 independent women voters 
of Boston, also a committee of 305 special 
officers of the Association and 100 mem- 
bers of the Charlestown Women’s Educa- 
tional League, also other women’s organ- 
izations of Boston and New England. 
The cooking schools of the city will be 
represented, and cooking lessons will be 
given every afternoon and evening. The 
best food products only will be used, and 
the latest and best kitchen utensils shown. 
Several cooking methods will be illustra- 
ted, and all cooking will be done by 
cooking school graduates. 

MARION A. MCBRIDE, 

Office of Cottage Hearth, 25 Bromfield Street, 
Boston. 
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UNSELFISH WOMEN WORKERS. 


EN ROUTE IN aie} 
MARCH 2, 1894. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I send you a list of new names for the 
Column. 

I’ve been taking a hurried tour through 
some of the Southern States. 

In Muskogee, Indian Territory, I was 
entertained in the family of Mrs. A. E.W. 
Robertson, daughter of the great Indian 
missionary, 8S. N. Worcester, who labored 
with the Indians before they left Georgia 
for the Territory. ‘The Worcester Acad- 
emy at Vinita, Indian Territory, is named 
for this devoted teacher and preacher. 
Mrs. Robertson was born in the Territory, 
married a missionary to the Indians, and 
has given her whole life to this hard and 
self-sacrificing work. She has become an 
adept in the Creek language, understand- 
ing it better than any one now living. 
She has translated all of the New Testa- 
ment into Creek, also the Psalms and 
parts of other books of the Old Testa- 
ment. She has also translated some 
twenty hymns into the same language, 
and for her superior attainments in this 
line, has received the title Ph.D. Her 
daughter, Miss Alice M. Robertson, born 
in the Indian Territory, and a cultured 
young woman, has given years of faith- 
ful work as teacher among the Creeks. 
A short time since she was sent out by 
the Board of Indian Missions to raise 
money for schoo] buildings needed at the 
mission. In this she was successful 
beyond all expectation, raising all that 
was needed. While on this laudable trip, 
a very wealthy gentleman gave her $2,500 
as a personal gift. Instead of using this 
money for herself, as she had a right to 
do, she returned to Muskogee and erected 
a very pretty and commodious building 
for the Indian sehoo] girls, and named it 
for the donor’s wife, ‘‘The Minerva 
Home.” 


| her birth through her childhood days 
when, a barefoot girl, ‘‘under the opening 
eye-lids of the morn she drove afield” the 
cows, through the struggle in her young 
womanhood for the means for the educa- 
tion earned at such a cost, on to the days 
of her happy wifehood, and, if possible, 
still happier motherhood, leaving her at 
the very entrance of the Father’s house, 
where 
‘*Entertain ‘her’ all the saints above, 
In solemn troops and sweet societies, 
That sing, and, singing, in thir glory move, 
And wipe the tears forever from ‘her’ eyes.” 
Another finely-written paper spoke of 
her as a reformer, paying high tribute to 
her loving service for humanity. Tender 
words were spoken by several others, 
some of whom had known Mrs. Stone per- 
sonally, and one lady spoke an earnest 
word for the living, saying we must not 
forget that Lucy Stone’s husband had 
stood grandly by her through all the years, 
being, as far as she knew, the only man 
who had made woman’s advancement his 
life work. 


Sweet singing was furnished by a trio 
of sisters, one of whom, Miss Nina Lillian 
Morgan, wrote for the occasion the fol- 
lowing lines, which were read with much 
expression by the gifted mother of the 
young ladies before the singing: 

IN MEMORY OF LUCY STONE. 


Rest, brave heart, from all thy labor, 
Noblest type of woman, thou! 

Thy dear memory to honor 
Meet we here in rev’rence now. 


Thou hast toiled to break the fetters 
Binding helpless womankind, 

And to rouse her to the knowledge 
Of the greatness of her mind. 


Rest, true heart, thou hast done grandly, 
E’er undaunted in the strife, 

And the world is nobler, better, 
For the beauty of thy life. 


Thou hast fought against oppression, 
Helped to set the bondman free, 

Loyal, earnest wife and mother, 
Friend of all humanity ! 


Rest, dear heart, thou art rewarded, 
And the work thou didst begin 

Hath gone on, and will forever, 
Until triumph ’s ushered in. 


We have lost thee, Heaven hath gained thee, 
Thy dear spirit lives alway ; 

And our eyes again shall view thee 
At the dawn of that great day. 

Two of our local officers were detained 
by illness; a third had the care of her 
only son in his illness, and a fourth was 
by the bedside of her invalid mother, dear 
‘*Mother Smith,” who would not have 
rested quietly in her bed had she known 
that something good was being said of 
Lucy Stone and she could not be there to 
listen and to add her loving word. A lady 
from a distant State who was present (a 
subscriber to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL from 
its first number, she told us) earnestly 
urged that the meeting might be repeated, 
that all the friends of the woman beloved 
by so many might have the privilege of 
attending, and that others not so familiar 
with her life work might come and learn 
of her sweet womanliness and unflinching 
devotion to duty. The suggestion met 
with favor, and a motion prevailed to hold 
a similar service on March 1. 

While we feel that it is well to show 
our regard for her memory in this way, 
what would give her greatest pleasure 
would be to know that we were earnestly 
working to bring Kansas’s star in full view 


May we be ready to honor her memory in 
this way, as well as by the holding of 
these memorial services! 
OLIVE P. Bray. 
—————+or—____—_—_ 


WOMEN IN PUBLIC SERVICE, 


The Tenth Annual Report of the Civil 
Service Commissioners gives the following 
interesting facts regarding the employ- 





beside those of Wyoming and Colorado. | 





Eternity alone will reveal the works of | about one in seven of those appointed is a 


woman. They are employed as typewrit- 
ers, money counters, assorters, and in 
various subordinate capacities. In the 
Indian school service women are employed 
as matrons, teachers and nurses. The 

are never employed in the railway mail 
service. Their pay is the same as for 
men for the same work, but their employ- 
ment, as a rule, is confined to the lower 

rades. 

Appointments are required to be made 
from among the three persons standing 
highest of the sex and grade called for by 
the appointing officer. Upon appoint- 
ment, an oath must be taken in the form 
prescribed by law. All appointments to 
the classified service are on probation for 
six months; after that they are made 
absolute, and continue during the pleasure 
of the appointing officer. The power of 
removal is not restricted by law, except 
that a removal may not be made for poli- 
tical reasons. There is no authority 
vested anywhere to review the action of 
the appointing officer in making a 
removal. 





SHOULD WIVES PROMISE TO OBEY ? 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

It is a somewhat amusing coincidence 
that the following selections appear in 
the same issue of the N. Y. Sunday Sun, 
both on one page: ; 

SHE KEEPS “OBEY” OUT, 

In her speech before the Pilgrim 

Mothers the Rev. Anna Shaw said: 


‘I never use the word obey in the marriage 
ceremony. I wouldn't marry a woman that 
was such a fool as to promise to obey a man in 
everything and mean it. I wouldn't marry a 
woman that was such a liar as to promise to 
obey and not mean it. There is nobody that 
knows so much about the duty of a wife and 
mother or is so ready to tell what he knows as 
a very young man who has never tried being 
either one.’’ 

Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in an inter- 
view as to ‘‘how a wife should treat her 
husband,” discourses on ‘‘obey” as 
follows: 

‘*‘When you were married did you promise to 
obey your husband ?”’ 

“I don’t remember. I hope I did.’’ 

‘Why ?”” 

‘‘Because that is one of the sweetest things in 
the world, isn’t it? to obey some one you love. 
It has never come to the point between us, but I 
am sure I should be very glad to obey my 
husband.” 

Mrs. Wilcox probably has ‘“‘all the 
rights she wants” in the marriage rela- 
tion, and (begging her pardon for my 
seeming discourtesy) speaks thought- 
lessly when she says “If it should ever 
come to the point I should be glad to 
obey my husband.” I think she would 
not. ‘Distance lends enchantment to the 
view.’’ Near at hand it would not look 
so ‘*sweet.”’ 

Unlike most women, our advocate of 
wifely obedience had an assured position 
and support before marriage which 
enabled her to arrange, not to say 
dictate, terms; but let her exercise sweet, 
womanly charity, and call her intuitions 
into play, so that she may realize the 
position of her less fortunate, dependent 
sisters, and I make bold to say she will 
not let ‘‘obey” slip so carelessly from her 
tongue. 

It is a sin for any grown up woman to 
promise obedience to anybody for a life- 
time. Human beings are fallible; and 
there is no assurance that even the best of 
men to-day might not in ten years from 
now command something against which 
all the good in us would rise in revolt. 

There is another point of view; If the 
home is ‘‘woman’s sphere,”’ in that place 
obedience should be rendered to her if to 
any one. CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 


That 
Tired Feeling 


Is a dangerous condition due directly to de- 
pleted or impure blood, It should not be 
allowed to continue, as in its debility the 
system is especially liable to serious attacks 
of illness. It is remarkable how beneficia) 























ment of women in the post office depart- 
ment: 


Women are rarely employed in the pos- 
tal service except as postmistresses and | 
clerks in post offices. Of the 69,000 post- 
masters, a little more than 6,000 are 
women. In the customs service, they | 








Hood’s Sarsaparilla is in this enervating state. 
Possessing just those ele- 
Hood’s ments which the system 
Sarsapa« "ceeds and readily seizes, 
“ P this medicine purifies the 
rilla blood, and imparts a feeling 
of serene strength which is comforting and 
satisfying. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
remedy for that weakness which prevails at 
change of season, climate or life. 
“I have been convinced 
that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is Makes 
one of the greatest medi- the Weak 
cines in the world. I say 
this for the benefit of all Strong 
other tired out, run down, hard-working 
women. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is not only ex- 
cellent as a blood purifier, but for all other 
female complaints, even if of long standing.” 
Mrs. M. A. SCARLETT, Northville P. O., Mich. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; sixfor5. Preparedonsy 
oy C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries,. Lowell, Mass 


100 Doses One Dollar 


_ Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 





are Ouly employed as inspectresses, with | py Mrs. s T.C f h 
here and there aclerk. Of all those em- | ira, Mass ere are ‘many imitations of the 


ployed in whatever capacity in Washing- 
ton, less than one-third are women; and 
in the classified service at Washington, 


oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability 

Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, list of 
measurements, and price list. 
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CHILDREN’s COLUMN. 
FOUR LITTLE KITTENS. 


‘‘Let’s have a kitten party for my birth- 
day,” said Polly. 

‘*Where?” asked Patty. 

‘*‘Up in the hay-loft,” said Polly. 

‘*Who'll be the party?” said Patty. 

‘‘We'll ask Dorry and Daisy to bring 
Dumpling and Midget over to see Dimple 
and Roly-poly. We'll have a grand time. 
Kittens always like to play in the hay, 
you know.” 

It did not take long to get ready for the 
party. Notes were written to Dorry and 
Daisy, begging the company of them- 
selves and kittens at an afternoon tea. 
And, as Polly and Patty carried the notes 
over and read them to Dorry and Daisy, 
there could be no mistake in the matter. 

If you never were at a kitten party, 
you never can tell how cunning the four 
kittens looked, as they sat upon the hay 
and talked. The mammas were very 
anxious to teach their kittens good man- 
ners. 
‘‘Please walk out to tea,” at length 
said Polly. 

The table was set with great elegance 
in one corner of the hay-loft. Four little 
chairs were on four sides of a table, and 
in these the kittens were seated. Their 
mammas sat behind them to see that they 
behaved well. 

But I am very sorry to say that they 
did not. The feast was made up of ripe 
strawberries and sliced oranges and a 
beautiful little frosted birthday cake, but 
when the strawberries and oranges were 
offered to the kitteus (for the cake was 
left till the last), they wriggled about, 
and would not eat. [hey even scratched 
and spit, and buoched up their tails when 
urged. 

This was very trying, but not the 
worst. Instead of sitting politely up in 
their chairs, they very soon grew sleepy, 
and actually curled themselves up on the 
seats for a nap. 

‘“*] never saw such behaviour!” 
Dorry. 

‘*It’s really shocking!’ said Daisy. 

‘‘] thought we should have such a nice 
play with them after dinner,” said Polly. 

‘‘Wake up, you naughty kits!” said 
Patty, giving Roly-poly a shake. 

‘‘What are you good for?” said Polly. 

But all the shaking was of no use; so 
the lazy little mites were laid to sleep on 
the hay. 

‘‘What’s that?” said Daisy, just as the 
four mammas were sitting down to finish 
the party. 

“Oh, see? it’s an organ grinder and a 
monkey over on the other street,” said 
Polly. 

The beautiful frosted cake was for- 
gotten, and with a shout and a rush the 
four were soon on the other street. 

The monkey was not at all sleepy. He 
danced a jig, and made a bow, and carried 
round a hat for money, and Dorry and 
Daisy and Polly and Patty laughed until 
they were tired. 

Ten minutes after they were gone, a 
mouse peeped out of a hole in the hay-loft 
wall. He crept quietly upon the table, 
and tasted a currant. But he did not like 
that; so he tasted a green apple skin. 
That did not suit him, either, so he tried 
the beautiful cake. 

Nibble, nibble, nibble, — Roly - poly 
raised his head, and Dumpling scratched 
his nose with his paw. 

Nibble, nibble, nibble,—four kittens 
opened their eyes wide. 

Wee—wee,—as they sprang upon the 
table, the poor little mouse tried to reach 
his hole again, but one of the four dread- 
ful giants drove him the other way. 

Round and round they chased him, his 
poor little heart beating with fear. 

Just at the moment he was going to 
give up, four merry voices were heard, 
and Dorry’s bright face appeared at the 
top of the hay-loft stairs. 

‘*‘Why, they’re lively enough now,” she 
said. ‘**Come Midget, we must go home.” 

Dimple and Roly-poly were just trying 
with all their might to catch poor mousie 
as he popped into his hole. They would 
surely have done it, if, at that very 
moment, their mammas had not seized 
hold of them. 

‘*Me-ow—me-ow !” 

‘‘What are you doing, kittens?” asked 
Dorry. 

“Oh,” said Daisy with a little scream, 
‘““they’ve been eating the cake!” 

‘\No,” said Patty, looking closely at it. 
‘‘They’d have eaten it all up by this time 
if it had been they. That’s a mouse’s 
nibble.” 

‘*I believe it was a mouse,” said Polly. 

‘‘And they were chasing him when we 
came,” said Dorry. ‘I saw them.” 

‘And if it had not been for them, the 
cake would have been all eaten up,”’ said 
Patty. 

“You darling kittens!” said Dorry, 
hugging Dumpling with all her might. 

**You are good for something,” said 
Polly. 


said 
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As the little mammas carried their kitty 
babies home, Dorry said, ‘‘I am glad they 
behaved so well at their first party.” 

“Why,” said Daisy, ‘‘you forget how 
naughty they acted when we tried to 
make them eat.” 

**Well, [ guess we ought not to have 
tried to make them eat strawberries and 
oranges; you know we only give them 
milk at home, and our baby is ever so 
much older than Roly-poly or Dimple, 
and he only eats milk.” 


After Dorry and Daisy had gone, Patty | ,, 
said, looking at her pets, ‘‘I’m very glad | 


they did not catch that poor little mouse.” 
“So am I,” said Polly, with an air of 
sympathy. 


hearted, while Roly-poly raised his head, 
and gave a woeful me-ow ?— The Dawn. 


HUMOROUS. 


The children were naming the largest 
animals in the world. Teaeher—James, 
what do you think is the largest animal? 
Little seven-year-old—Buftalo Bill.—Golden 
Rule. 


‘*Father,”’ said the pork-packer’s daugh- 
ter, pointing to the obelisk in the Midway 
Pleasance, ‘is thata basilisk?” ‘No, my 
child,” said the pork- packer, ‘ta basilisk 
isa Greek church. ‘hat, my child, is an 
odalisque.” 


Newspaper misprints are often amusing. 
One of the funniest I have lately seen is 
the reference to ‘‘Mr. Hanson, lazy vicar 
and solo tenor, St. Paul’s Cathedral.” 
That printer had obviously never heard of 
a ‘lay’ vicar.—London Figaro. 


One day Ray and Ernest were playing 
together, and as they occasionally quar- 
relled their mother said: “If you are 
naughty again, [ shall separate you.” In 
a little while Ernest called: ‘‘Mamma, 
please come and separate Ray; he 
naughty!” 


Curtis Guild, Jr., says, apropos of Bos- 
ton manners: ‘I have seen one Boston 
citizen brush into a tumbled heap the 
coroneted bags and shawls of a titled 
Frenchman, who occupied four seats in « 
crowded railway station, and had left his 
poorer compatriots, including several 
ladies, to stand. ‘Place aux dames,’ was 
the only French the Bostonian could 
muster, but he had that solid.”.—Bostun 
Gazette. 


Helen had been naughty, and her moth- 
er, in trying to impress upon her the need 
of being good, told her that if she was 
naughty, when she grew up and had litrie 
children they would be naughty,too. The 
lesson in heredity made an unlooked-for 
impression, the little girl quickly respond- 


ing. ‘*What a bad little girl you must 
have been, mamma, to make me so 
naughty !” 


Mr. Beerbohm Tree, the actor, when a 
young man, was invited to supper at 
Dublin, and his health was proposed in 
extravantly eulogistic terms. We con- 
tinue the story in Mr. Tree’s own words; 
‘*With that alertness of mind which never 
deserts the Irishman, eveu in his enthusi- 
asm, the speaker suddenly veered round, 


and judiciously closing one eye, while he | 


flashed conviction from the other, ad- 
dressed me thus: ‘Mr. Tree, sorry there 
is one rock ahead, however, which you 
must guard against; and let me tell ye, 
sorr, a rock ahead which has proved the 
whirlpool which has upset the applecart 
of many @ better man than you. That 
rock ahead is the drink. What will ye 
take with me, sorr?’’’—Alliance News. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 

A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of one kind, or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by ma! 
for 10 cents. 

Address oviy Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL OFPICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





——— 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev J. W. 
Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 


| 


But Dimple sat still, looking broken- 


Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. | 


Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A puty of Women, by Frances Power Csbbe. 

The Elective Franchise, oy ieading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 





Blackwell. 





Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Biackwell. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 
Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic 
y Hon. George F. Hoar. 
Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
| Equal Rights for Women, by George Willian 
| Curtis. 
Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis 
Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 





Clarke. 
Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 
Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 
The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young 
Suggestions of a Line of Study. 
Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 


Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, b 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 


A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman 


Also for sale: 
Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


cents. 
Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 





PREVENTION IS BETTER 


Than cure, and those who are subject to 
rheumatism can prevent attacks by keep- 
ing the blood pure and free from the acid 
which causes the disease. You can rely 
upon Hood’s Sarsaparilla as a remedy for 
rheumatism and catarrh, also for every 
form of sorofula, sajt rheum, boils and 
other diseases caused by impure blood. 
It tones and vitalizes the whole system. 

Hoop’s PILLs are easy and gentle in 
effect. 


‘True Reform «Dress 
THE ALPHA WAIST. 


The best substitute for the corset ever offered 
Ladies and Misses It is possessed of features 
differing widely from any other waist. It is 
the best. 


SPECIALTIES FOR INFANTS. 


New and unique easily adjusted garments for 
infants, freeing th:m from girded loins and 
closely pinned garments, giving perfect freedom 
to use of limbs as health demands. Children 
are tortured from birth, and often made invalids 
for life by improper dress. 


THE 
“Boston Rational Dress,” 


or divided dress, 
commends itself to every sensible woman. 
objectionable features have been overcome, and 
we now have a pretty, sensible dress 


Dress Reform garments of every description 
made to order. Mail orders solicited. 


Call or address with stamp 


MRS. H. SCOTT HUTCHINSON, 
131 Tremont Street, Room 42, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Send for circular. 











now offered, is one that 


PATTERNS for sale. 





KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


—FOR— 


Comfort, Cleanliness and Economy, 


Reasons why you should be supplied with them. A 
Sew questions answered ; 


Have you, now, the best Mattress money can | 


buy? If so, provide yourself with one of our MAT- 


TRESS PAps to protect it from becoming soiled, | 


and obtain at the same time a soft and level bed 
with a peculiar luxury heretofore unknown to you. 

Is the mattress you are using at present one of 
inferior quality, or has it become hardened by con 
stant use and you cannot or do not wish to be ut 
the expense of anew one? In that case you ought 
by all means to obtain a MATTRESS PAD to place on 
it, which will give the satisfaction a new mattress 
would without the extra cost. 

Do you want a comfortable bed during the hot 
summer nights? One of our ‘‘A” Mattress Pads on 
a woven wire spring without a mattress will pro- 
vide you with as cool a bed as is possible and as 
comfortable as one could wish. 

They weigh only ten pounds fora full-sized bed 
(54-inch), consequently are easily handled. If ever 
soiled they can be washed as readily as a blanket, 
and are largely in use by various institutions for 
untidy patients on account of this particular advan 
tage and also their indestructibility. 


If your dealer will not provide them, send to us | 


direct. 
Samples Mailed on Application. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co. 
Canton Junction, Mass. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 


LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman | 


Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 2/ | 


Its | 
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Supreme Excellence, 














of finished 
power in clinch, It allows the 


them all. 


The PUTNAM Hot-Forged and 
Hammer-Pointed Horse NAI LS, 


Atthe World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 
“Supreme excellence in material, method in manufacture, and quality 
product; elasticity an 


There is nothing beyond “supreme excellence,” nor is there anything comprised in a horse nail, 
except the “material from which it is made,” “the method of manufacture,” and “quality of 
finished product.” Putnam Nails, by their “elasticity,” give slightly to the expansion and contrac- 
tion of the hoof while the horse is in motion ; by their “smoothness,” do not enlarge the nail holes 


in the hoof, while their “supreme excellence,” in “holding power in the clinch,” enables them to 
hold the shoe in the hardest service until worn out. 

By the ‘use of small nails,” large holes are avoided and money saved to the smith. 

Thus it will be seen that the officials of the WORLDS COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 
woosgue what qualites go to make up a good horse nail and that only the “Putnam” contains 








A medaland diploma worded ; 


smoothness combined with holding 
use of very small nails.’’ 





LMMAMAALAh ds 


ORIES 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE GREAT FACTI 








| 


The Putnam Nail yey ony Ae Factories at 
ground are occupied by this plant and about 
in the buildings. 





See that your horse 


MAA 


| 





t i More than four hundred people are employed. 

The daily product exceeds eight tons of nails that are sent to every part of the world. 

The Putnam Nail is the only exclusively Hot- Forged and Hammer-Pointed Horse Natl tn the 
World. In its manufacture the old hand process is followed. 


Forged from end of rod, OE — by hammers only. 


It is impossible for a Putnam Nail to Sp/it, Sliver or Break when it is driven into the horse's 
hard hoot because in the process that is employed in their manufacture the metal is firmly welded 
into a perfectly sound, tough nail that is absolutely safe and outwears all others. 


i 
They are not sheared but have smooth edges clear to the point. 


PUTNAM NAIL, CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 





Neponset, a suburb of Boston, Mass. Ten acres of 
160,000 square feet or nearly four acres of floor space 


is shod with Putnam Nails. _—<_ 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 
Commencing Nov. ‘27, 1893. 


Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JUN: 
110N and the West, 3.00 P. M. express, sleeping car> 
for Chicago, and 7 P. M. sleeping -car to Chicago. 

For Union SQUARE and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.0U, 9 4 
A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5 00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00 
10.15 P. M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH, 8.50, 9.4 
A.M.; 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7 
10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.06, 6.00, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For ConcorD, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For AYER JuNcTION and FitcuBuRe, 9.00 A. M; 1.10, 
3.00, 7.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

Local tdme-tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 





New York and New England Railroad 


—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The New England Limited, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P. i. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line, 
Leaves Boston ¢ 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M. 








tDaily, Sundays e>- 
epot 


*Daily, including Sundays. 
cepted. City office, 322 Washington Street. 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W. R. BABCOCK, Gen. Pass’r Agent. 





HYPERTRICHOSIS. 
(Superfluous Hair\. 
Positively Cured by Electricity. 

MME. WALDRON, Spevialist, will reveive patrons 
at her residence fur the only safe and acientific treat 
ment of this most annoying blemish. A _ special 
| process, sure and gentle, approves od physicians. 
| Aba lutely WITHOUT DISCOMFORT mark or return. 
MOLES removeu als, leaving no trace. Interview or 
correspondence cordially invited and strictly confi- 
dential Sealed circular on applicatk n. 
PrivateParlors, 415 Qolumbus avenue, Boston 


MRS. PEARY. 


My Arctic Journal. 
**We do not know which to admire the most, Mrs. 
| Peary’s delightfully entertaining story or the won- 
| derful pictures which are reproduced from her 
camera.”—Zoston Herald. Price, $2.00. 


Contemporary Pub, Co., 5 Beekman St., N.Y. 





05, 8.00, 9.00, | 


M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, | 


| MEDICAL REGISTER. 








NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
COLLEGE OF 


FOR Physicians and Surgeons 


BOTH BOSTON, MASS. 
Beasatiy Pescpantent ond Enlarged 


SEXES Tap = 
TUFTS COLLEGE 


Hon. Edward Avery, President, 53 State St 
| MEDICAL SCHOOL 








For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session Commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1994. 
For particulars address, 


_ Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
| N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


| 44ch Annual Session opens Sept. 27th, 93. A 4-yeare’ 
| grades course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and 
| Clinical work offers superior advantages to students, 

who are also admit to the clinics of the public 
| Hospitals. Address CLA MARSHALL, M.D., 
Drax. 181 8, 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 1694. 
| Four years’ gradeu course. Lectures, Quizzes, Labo 
| ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
| are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 

and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information Sprit. to 
E -¥Y BLACK WELL. M.D.. Dean, 
32) East sth St, New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of 
women and children. 

The doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also a 
thorough Medical electrician. Her Ketreat for the 
care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, is 
closed, the time being given wholly to city practice. 

The Doctor's free oe pencery for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to 9 P. M 








FOR SALE. 


\4 
WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 
Twelve to fourteen acres of land, small house, and 
| large, unfinished barn. The finest site in Woburn for 
a public institution, summer boarding house private 
residence, or subdivision into building lote. Only 
half a mile from two railro 
hour, by rail, from Boston. sddr.sa Mre, Susan 
T. Converse, 85 Sherman Place, Woburn, on the | 
premises, or H. BH. Blackwell, 3 Park St., ton. | 
N. B.—Will pay any real estate agent, who fire 
introduces a buyer, a commission A per cent in 
case a ale is effected to the party introduced. 





| 

> . — | 

Morphine Habit Cured in 1 
OPIUM to2 gare ae till cnred. 

DR. }. STEPHENS, Lebanon, .dn'o | 





ad stations. and half an | 


Free lectures given Fridey evenings at 7, to ‘girls 


| from 15 to 20 years of age. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 








The Drs. give their attention to both GEN - 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office bours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


The Woman’s National Press Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., is arranging for 
an excursion to California the third week 
in April. Thetrip will be made at reduced 
rates. Opportunity will be given to stop 
at points of interest along the Southern 
route, and the party will reach San 
Francisco in time for the Woman’s Con- 
gress at the Mid-winter Fair. Press 
women who wish to join this delightful 
excursion should address Mrs. J. W. Tur- 
ner, 906 Massachusetts Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Relatives and friends of both 
sexes may be invited to accompany them. 

Concerning one of the receptions which 
the Pacific Coast women are planning to 
give the Woman’s National Press Associa- 
tion, a prominent woman has written to 
the Woman’s Tribune to know if she can 
be assured that the excursionists believe 
in the ballot for women, or at least that 
none are violently opposed to it. The 
W.N.P.A. put themselves on record 
last fall by unanimously sending congrat- 
ulations upon the adoption of the woman 
suffrage amendment to the women of 
Colorado, and to the ‘‘generous minded 
men” who voted for it. 

Mrs. Louise C. Purington, M. D., is the 
new editor of Our Message, the organ of 
the Massachusetts W. C. T. U. 

Miss Kate E. Griswold, one of the 
members of the New England Women’s 
Press Association, about a year ago, be- 
came the manager of Projitable Advertis- 
ing, an influential trade magazine in this 
city. She soon proved a valuable acqui- 
sition and was promoted to the position 
of editor as well as manager. Miss Gris- 
wold was born and educated in West Hart- 
ford, Conn. Her business apprenticeship 
began at sixteen, in the office of Poultry 
World,at Hartford, where she had much to 
do with the general correspondence of the 
office,and particularly with all that con- 
cerned the advertising department. Later, 
she was engaged for a while in the office of 
the National Trotting Association. For 
five years she was the publisher and suc- 
cessful business manager of the Hartford 
City Mission Record. About this time Miss 
Griswold entered into a competition for 
prize advertising, taking a number of 
prizes, and thus becoming known as a 
clever woman in a rather uncommon line, 
and paving the way to success in her 
present position. A sketch and portrait 
of Miss Griswold appeared in the Woman’s 
Realm, Cleveland, Ohio,for February. She 
is there described as fond of out-door life, 
and of animals, particularly horses. She 
has been the owner of several well-bred 
horses, training some of them from colt- 
hood. ‘Through childhood and young 
womanhood she was a practical farmer, 
equal to any emergency, and able to lend 
a hand in all sorts of work, from shing- 
ling a barn to handling a mowing machine 
in the field.” Miss Griswold is still 
young, and with her talent for work, the 
future doubtless holds much for her. 

Miss Caroline Mischka is now in charge 
of the Social and Woman’s Work depart- 
ments of the Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier, 
vice Mrs. E. R. Lawrence, who has left 
that paper to take an editorial position on 
the new magazine, the Columbian Monthly. 
This publication will be on parallel lines 
with the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Miss Kate Jordan, one of the youngest 
of American writers, has carried off the 
prize awarded by Lippincott’s Magazine 
for the best short story the preceding 
December. ‘‘A Rose of the Mire” is the 
name of the tale. It was the last of the 
ten ‘‘notable stories” published by Lip- 
pincott. Miss Jordan is the author of 
several novels, and corresponds for the 
syndicates and the Boston press. She is 
a member of, the Authors’ Society, ‘‘Un- 
cut Leaves,” the Professional Woman’s 
League, and the Woman’s Press Club of 
New York. 

A new paper, the Washington Herald, 
has been started at Washington, La., by 
Edith M. Hathorne, who formerly pub- 
lished the Washington Argus. 

Alabama has a new woman editor, Miss 
Carrie Wilson, proprietor of the Dade- 
ville New Era. 

Miss Eva L. Corning, proprietor and 
associate editor of the Topeka (Kan.) 
New Era, recently gave a suffrage lecture 
in Greeley, which was highly com mended 
The New £ra is a non-fusion Populist 
paper, and stands squarely in favor of the 
woman suffrage amendment. 

The Dundee (Scotland) Courier has 
despatched two lady correspondents on a 
tour around the world, with instructions 
to investigate in different countries the 
question of women’s work and wages, 
and any other subjects interesting to 
women. The ladies will journey about 
26,000 miles in the course of their inquiry. 
After traversing Europe, they will visit 
Egypt, Arabia, India, China, Japan, Can- 
ada, and the United States. They are 
Miss Marie [mandt and Miss Bessie Max- 
well. F. M. A. 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 





DISCRIMINATION IN ACCIDENT TICKETS. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Last month I was about to begin a 
lengthy journey by rail. As I was secur- 
ing my tickets a gentleman asked the 
agent for an ‘‘accident ticket.”’ It oc- 
curred to me, as this gentleman was only 
going to ride three hundred miles, and 
was to ride more than a thousand miles 
upon the railroad, and as he was a pros- 
perous business man, accustomed to 


studying the methods of financial success, | 
that it would bea provident deed for me | 


to purchase an accident ticket also. I 
had no time to read its numerous provi- 
sions until I had paid for it and started on 
my journey. Imagine my surprise to find 
that even an accident policy discriminates 
against women! My ticket insured a 
man against loss of time, if disabled by 
accident, for twenty-six weeks. Expense 
of board, physicians, nurses, etc., were 
by its orders to be provided him to the 
amount of $3,000. If killed, his heirs 
receive $3,000. This extraordinary clause 
is then inserted—‘‘except that this ticket 
insures females against death only.” I 
paid the same price for the ticket that a 
man would pay for it. What could have 
actuated the inventor of the tickets of 
the Traveller’s Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn., to thus discriminate 
against female policy purchasers? Can 
it be that any man with brains enough to 
invent even an accident ticket does not 
know that women do not all possess 
homes and means to procure care and 
comforts in case they meet with accidents, 
although it is not the poorer class of men 
who oftenest invest in accident policies, 


but the careful, thrifty men of means? 


Can it be that the intention of these acci- 
dent tickets when sold to females is not 
to secure them physicians, nurses, hospi- 
tal comforts, etc., when needed, but to 
insure to the husband of the female,” if 
she possess one, $3,000 with which to 
renovate and refurnish his home to re 
ceive a new wife, if the female policy. 
holder should happen to be killed? 

I move an equality clause in the con- 
struction of accident tickets, and I warn 


all uninitiated women to omit the pur- | 


chase of them until such a clause is in- 
serted. IRENE G. ADAMS. 

Lake Helen, Fla., March, 1894. 

[The Accident Insurance Companies 
claim, as an excuse for their discrimina- 
tion, that women, when injured, more 
generally than men take to their beds, do 
not so soon resume their usual avocations, 
and more often than men sink into a 
state of chronic invalidism. Also that 
women’s time, being to them of less com- 
mercial value, women prove, as a matter 


of fact, more expensive risks than men. | 


If these statements be true, it is certainly 
a good reason for making a higher charge 
for insuring women than for insuring 
men, but not for limiting women’s insur- 
ance solely to loss of life, as in the case 
named above. Eps. W.J.] 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





DORCHESTER.—The League held its 
monthly meeting Tuesday evening, March 
13, with Miss Katherine F. Davis, Field’s 
Corner. Miss Callender acted as secre- 
tary pro tem. Letters were read from a 
number of Dorchester ministers, express- 
ing their willingness to preach upon 
equal rights for women, in accordance 
with the League’s request; also letters 
from the Dorchester Woman’s Club and 
the Tuesday Morning Club, both of which 
are willing to listen to a presentation of 
the subject. The League voted to send a 
contribution to the Kansas campaign, and 


to ask each of its members to earn one | 


dollar towards the $100 which it had been 
decided at the annual meeting to raise 
for the treasury of the State Association, 
instead of taking a table at the Fair. 
Afterwards the members will hold an 
experience meeting, and tell how they 
did it. Miss Kate F. Tileston was elected 
secretary in place of Miss Anna G. May, 
resigned. Each member gave a suffrage 
quotation or an item of encouraging news. 
Refreshments and a season of social en- 
joyment followed. The next meeting 
will be held with Mrs. N. S. Paige, at 





Upham’s Corner. 


East Boston.—A public meeting in 
honor of the memory of Lucy Stone was 
| held in the Meridian Street M. E. Bethel 
| Church, East Boston, last Wednesday 
evening, and a' large audience was present. 
It was held under the auspices of the 
East Boston Suffrage Club, whose annua! 
meeting took place previous to the public 
meeting. First there was the annual 
supper, a very pleasant affair, and then 
followed the business meeting, at which 
these officers were elected : 

President—Mrs. J. W. Smith. 

Vice-Presidents —Miss Frances Turner and 
Mrs. Caroline D. Jewett. 

Secretary and Treasurer — Miss Millie G 
Farwell. 











For Limited Room Space 
IT HAS NO EQUAL, Use- 


ful in Day Time as well 


y as at Night. Must be seen 








An Elegant Couch. 





Directors—Mr. R_ Peterson, Mrs. Julia Peter- | 


son, Willard S. Allen, Mrs. Louise Bussell, 
Rey. Richmond Fisk, Mrs. Helen E. Burg, 


Mrs. Laura E. Richardson, M:ss Flora McLean, | 


Miss Alice W. Brown and Mrs. Lawrence. 


Mrs. Sylvanus Smith presided. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe was the first speaker, 
and held the close attention of her au- 
dience by her eloquent words. Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore followed, after the render- 
ing of a solo by Mr. Hardy, and she re- 
viewed Lucy Stone’s career. After a few 
remarks by Mrs. Smith the meeting was 


closed. 
am bitin ie 


TO EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston 
will furnish good help, either transient or 
permanent, to «employers, and make no 

| charge for services. Their applicants rep- 
| resent al! nations and industries, good 
| farmers, mechanics, laborers of all kinds, 
| mill operators, domestic help, male and 
female. Correspondence solicited. 
HENRY PETERSON, Agent. 
Charity Building, Chardon Street, Boston. 





THE DRAMA. 

| GRAND OPERA Hovuse.—Bartley Camp- 
| bell’s sympathetic melodrama, ‘ The 
| White Slave,” will be the attraction next 
week. The story is highly dramatic, and 
}is crowded with thrilling incidents. It 
| deals with the better side of humanity, 
| and appeals strongly to the sympathies. 
| The drama affords splendid opportunities 

for attractive scenery. ‘*The White Slave”’ 
| will be presented under the management 
| of H.C. Kennedy. Two conspicuous play- 
|ers are Mr. and Mrs. Milt G. Barlow. 
| Miss Mary Anderson will play Lisa, Miss 
| Jennie Carroll, Nance, the quadroon, Miss 
| Gertude Hopkins, Daphne, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Van Derew as Mrs. Lee, Miss Mabel 
Stone as Lettie Lee, Edwin Walter as 
| Clay Briton, B. J. Murphy as Wm. Lacy, 
| John Parrey as Judge Harden, Frank 
| Drew as P. H. Stitch, Charles Webster as 

Clem, Harry Barlow as Jack Hazleton, 
Thomas McCartney as Bancroft, Jack 
| Ferries as Capt. Stryker, James Beckwith 
|}as Natchez Jim, Frank Middleton as 
Jamison, Wm. Foley as Count Abstain, 
and Master Willie as little Jim. 

Note. The advertising staff of the Bos- 
| ton Grand Opera House will have a benefit 
| performance Easter Sunday evening. 
‘*Rosedale’s” reception at the Star The- 
| atre, New York, by the Boston Grand 
| Opera House stock company, has proved 
| one of the conspicuous theatrical events 
| of the season. ‘*The Diplomat” will be pre- 
| sented at the Grand Opera House the week 
| of April 9. 





scieceicaataiaaai 

HOLLIS STREET THEATRE.—The annual 
engagement of Miss Marlowe will begin 
on Easter Monday, March 26, and the tal- 
ented young actress will be seen in her 
most famous characters and one for the 
first time. Miss Marlowe selects Boston as 
the city where she will essay new roles, 
and during this engagement she will make 
|more than one new production. The 
| plays for the opening week will be the 
‘‘Love Chase’’ and ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.” 
The ‘‘Love Chase” on Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday evenings and Saturday 
matinee, while ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” on 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday evenings. 
The advance sale opens Tuesday morning, 
March 20, at eight o’clock. Parties of 
twenty or more will have special souvenir 
programmes containing names of guests, 
artistically designed. No Wednesday 








| matinees during Miss Marlowe’s engage- 


| ment. 
———~—>-——- 

COLUMBIA THEATRE.—One of the plays 
| that brought Mr. Edward Harrigan fame 
| and money was ‘*‘Mulligan Guards’ Ball.” 
| This enjoyed the longest run in New York 
}and has been considered the best and 
| most amusing of his comedies. The revival 
|of ‘The Mulligan Guards” will awaken 
|memories with many an old theatre. 
goer. There will doubtless be a burst of 
applause that will be sufficient to prove 
| that neither the song nor the author has 
| been forgotten. Mr. Harrigan has done 
| wisely in selecting ‘*The Mulligan Guards’ 
| Ball” during the last week of his stay. 
His engagement has been phenomenally 
| successful, and the indications are that 
| the last week will be the best of all. 
Next week George Thatcher’s ‘‘Africa”’ 
will be the attraction. 








THE joints and muscles are so lubricated 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla that all rheuma- 
tism and stiffness soon disappears. Get 
only Hood’s. 

















LADIES 


Wishing to have their hats made 
into the SprinG Sry es can do so by 
| bringing them to STORER’S CEN- 

TRAL BLEACHERY, 478 Wash 

ington Street. nearly opposite Temple 

Place. (One short flight.) 





| 
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BOSTON COUCH BED. 


to be appreciated. 






A Most Comfortable Bed. 





All Reliable Dealers Have 


Them, 


BOSION COUCH BED CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, 


100 North Street, - Boston. 








READY OCTOBER 28th. 
LUCY STONE: 
The Woman and Her Work, 


A Heroine of the Struggle for Human Rights. 
By Rev. Louis ALBERT BANKs, D.D. With 
portrait. 25 cents. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
I Have Called You Friends. 


By IRENE E. JEROME. Chastely illuminated in 
Missal style. Exact fac-similes of the author’s 
original designs in color and gold. Printed in 
best style on fine paper. Beautiful cover design 
by the author. Size,7 x 10inches. Boxed, $2.00. 


A Companion to “The Fallow Field.” 


Periwinkle. 


Poem, by JULIA C. R, Dorr. 
Drawings in Charcoal, by 
STEELE. Containing 36 drawings 
eut peoer. Size, 8} x 11 inches. 
Cloth. ith handsome cover. 
gilt, gilt edges, $3.00. 


Our Colonial Homes. 


By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, author of ‘Old 
Landmarks of Boston,” “ Decisive Events in 
American History,”’ etc. [Illustrated by 20 large 
half-tone engravings. Cloth. Full gilt. ahit 
Seo. Size, 74% x 114% inches. Boxed. Price, 
2.50. 


Illustrated from 
ZULMA DELACY 
rinted on fine 
blong quarto. 
Boxed. Full 


From Sunrise to Sunset. 


By CurRTIS GUILD, author of “Over the Ocean,” 
“Abroad Again,” “Britons and Muscovites,” etc 
An elegant volume of original verse, with more 
than 40 illustrations by Copeland, and others. 
Small quarto. Size,74%x10inches. Cloth. Full 
gilt. Gilt edges. Boxed. Price, $3.50. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 


By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Illustrated in 
outline, by J. NoEL Paton, R.S8.A., with an 
Introductory Note by FRANCIS H. UNDERWOOD. 
LL.D. Twenty full-page drawings, accompanied 
by the text from entirely new pw ma Size, 7% 
x llinches. Cloth. Fullgilt. Gilt edges. Boxed. 
Price, $2.00. 


A Spinster’s Leaflets. 


By fin TATES KEITH. Cloth. Illustrated A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 


All Around the Year 1894. 
Designs in color by J. PAULINE SUNTER. Printed 
on heavy cardboard, gilt edge, with chain, tassels, 
andring. Size,44%x5% inches. Boxed. Price, 
50 cents. 

Completion of the “Navy Series” of the Blue and 
the Gray. 


A Victorious Union. 
By OLIVER OpTic. Above is the sixth volume of 


The Blue and the Gray Series. 


Cloth. Illustrated. Per volume, $1.50. 













SPECIAL NOTICES 











New England Women’s Club, 5 Park St.— 
Monday, March 26,3.30P.M. Rev. 8. J. Barrows 
will speak on “The Greece of To-day.” 





| TO BE LET.—In the city of Salem, a fine old 


homestead completely furnished. On the line of 
electric cars, and only a few minutes’ ride from the 
| stations of Boston & Maine road, Enquire at the 

office of Tut WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 








Mrs. Diaz “Taiks on Human Beings” in 
Mh a 8 Club Rooms, 5 Park Street, Saturday, 
at3 P.M. 


LOST.—In the Green Room, on Thursday, 
Jan. 18th, a pair of Gold-Bowed Spectacles in a 
case. The finder will please leave them at the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL oflice, 3 Park Street, and 
receive a reward for the trouble. 











The Woman's Journal Parlors, 3 Park St. 
may be rented at easy rates for classes,small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 


Mr. & Mrs. T. E. M. White, 
Of NORTH CONWAY, N. H., will be at 


MR.GEO.E. DAVENPORT'S, 


8S Hamilton Place, 


For A WEEK BEForRE EASTER, 








—with their— 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND 
TRANSPARENCIES. 





the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containin 
the papers written by her under governmen 

p , and a panied by notes conce 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
S. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 
book is not yet out, 








All-Over-the-World Library. | 
By OLIVER OpTic. Second Series. i 
American Boys Afloat, | 
Or Cruising in the Orient. 

Cloth. Illustrated. 
The Young Navigators, 

Or the Foreign Cruise of the Maud. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Each book, $1.25. 


Woodie Thorpe’s Pilgrimage. 


And other stories. By J. F. TROWBRIDGE. Illus 
trated. $1.25. 





Descriptive catalogues mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


or in any occupa- 
tion incidental toa 
woman's life, from 
childhood to moth- 
erhood, comfort, 
Kj, erace and health 






v/a 





c Re ViPS 7 are secured by 
. N 1// using the 
‘IS’ GOOD SENSE 


Corset Waists. 


Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and children, 
Clamp buckle at hip fer hose sup- 










porters. Tape-fastened buttons. 
Cord-edge button holes. Various 
shapes—long, short or medium, 
lor sale by all Leading Retailers. 


Marshall Field & Co. Chicago, 
Vestern Wholesale Depot. 
~cnd for illustrated Circular to 


FERRIS BROS. , 
Manufacturers, rf i un . 2 

341 Broadway, N.Y., ! WAND 

l'rauch Ollice: 537 Market St.. San Francisco 





mK 
* 








YWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 
K) Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


nN r week, 
25 10350 Fig 
cates 
tlemen, usi or ng 
“Old Reliable Plater.” ly 
practical way to replate rusty and 
worn knives, forks, spoons, — 

quickly done by dipping in mel: 
metal. No experience, polishing, 
or machinery. Thick plate at one 
ration; lasts 6 to 10 years; fine 
finish when taken from the plater. 
lating to do, 














Nahant Fish Market. 
ESTABLISHED 18:27. 
THE OLDEST Fish MARKET IN Boston, 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood, 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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“Lhe. Current 


oh 


‘ 


Handsomely Illustrated Monthly 
® Literary and Family Paper @ 
Containing short stories by the best American 
and foreign authors, the choicest poetry, artis- 
tic needlework, home decoration, housekeep- 
ing, women’s and children’s departments, 
fashion articles, practical hygiene. Each issue 
is replete with practical hints and useful sug- 
age the utmost value to every family, 
nu addition to the vast fund of ———— 
reading provided. No intelligent househol 
should be without it. A prominent feature 
also, is an able editorial review of topics of 

current interest. 
This popular journal will be sent on trial 


ONE YEAR FOR 25 CENTS 

And in addition we will send absolutely free 
Ten Complete Novels by famous authors. 

Our liberal offer is made to introduce THE 
CcurRENT into thousands of homes where it is 
not already taken, as we know that having 
ouce subscribed for it you will always want to 
take it. Never bef-re was such an offer made, 
Dounot delay. Subscribe atonce. Address: ¢ 


The Current, Detroit, Mich. 


LADIES 


Who want something pretty 
for the neck of their dress 
should see the FICHUS 
and JABOTS that 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE, 
Has just received. 














Every family has p' 
' Plater sells readily. Profits large, 
YW. P. Harrison & Co, Columbus. O 





C. H. Simonds & C@q Printers, 397 Con rress Street. 
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